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Prefece 



Why We Wrote This Book, 

and Why We Titled It No Time lb Waste 

The hours that school-age children spend outside school are in every 
way as meaningful as the hours they spend within it. When adults 
think back on their own childhoods, many remember their classrooms, 
their teachers, and a variety of school-day activities. They also recall 
out-of-school experiences: riding a bike, reading a book, practicing a 
musical instrument, playing on a sports team or being part of a scout 
troop. These activities were done alone, or in small or large groups. 
They were planned in advance or they were spontaneous. Some re- 
quired adult leadership or supervision; others did not. Many were 
passing fancies but others were the beginning stages of lifelong pur- 
suits. What was common to them all was the environment in which 
these children of only a few decades ago could plan and experience 
these activities. Often an adult was home, or one was home next door. 
Of course some mothers worked outside the home and some children 
were in supervised settings. But entire neighborhoods did not empty 
out at 8 a.m., not to be inhabited by adults again until 6 or 7 p.m. 

Today the neighborhood envir^^nment has altered so drastically 
that it is now the exception for children to have any adult available 
when school is not in session. In three-quarters of all families with 
school-age children, adults are workingoutside the home. It is not only 
the numerical increase in families with working parents, however, that 
has changed. So have our perceptions of the safety of neighborhoods, 
of our trust in the kindness of strangers and of our satisfaction with 
many other qualities of life we once were able to assume as givens. 
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The concept of the latchkey child was familiar mainly to social 
workers and child welfare specialists until just a few years ago. Now, at 
the dawn of the 1990s, it is so familiar that it is used in television 
commercials — for instance, to promote the sale of brownies that can be 
made in a microwave oven by school-age children who have no adult 
around to help fix them a snack. 

These hours before and after school and during the days when 
schools are not in session are times to be savored, to be treasured. They 
are, literally, "no time to waste." Counting the hours and minutes till h 
parent or other family member gets home makes these out-of-school 
hours a burden instead of a privilege. And there are potentially a lot of 
hours to count: elementary schoolchildren are in school 1,032 hours a 
year; parents who are employed full-time spend about 2,025 hours a 
year at work or getting to and from work. This leaves about 1,100 hours 
when these children are neither in school nor with parents. Kinder- 
gartners spend less time in traditional kindergartens (450 hours a year) 
and might need over 1,700 hours of care a year. 

There is a great deal of concern among a wide range of profes- 
sionals about the children who are on their own after school, or for 
whom appropriate relationships with other children and with adults 
other 'lan family members are no longer a "given" in the process of 
growing up. How will the lack of out-of-school opportunities associ- 
ated in the past with healthy childhood experiences affect this genera- 
tion of school-agers? What effect will the "premature granting of 
responsibility" that James Garbarino described have on the develop- 
ment of curiosity, self-esteem, mental and physical health, and school 
performance? How much self-care is appropriate, and at what age? 
Are children on their own at greater risk for too-early sexual experi- 
mentation and pregnancy, or drug and alcohol use? Should we con- 
gratulate a child on being "autonomous," a necessary characteristic of 
well-functionin g adults, but a characteristic that young children could 
well wait to attain until they are developmentally ready? Will we have 
fewer well-functioning adults in our labor force, our communities, our 
citizenry, because ofinadequate supervision, lack of challenging after- 
school activities, and inability to concentrate during school because of 
preoccupation with fear about the ^ours after school? These are ques- 
tions researchers have only begun a explore. But even in the absence 
of definitive empirical research, they are questions that are motivating 
people all over the country to take action. 

Polls have demonstrated that parents share these concerns. It is 
not only the parents of latchkey children who are interested in ex- 
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panded opportunities for before- and after-school programs. Parents 
of school-age children in general, regardless of their present child care 
arrangements, want more and better programs. Given the importance 
of the time children spend outside of school, it is unacceptable that par- 
ents in this country today are making day-to-day arrangements which 
they do not honestly feel are in the best interest of their children. 

We believe that children are often happier in the hours after 
school if they can be with others instead of being alone. Children feel 
safer in secure and nurturing environments. Latchkey arrangements 
on a day-in, day-out basis do not meet the developmental needs of 
school-age children as they navigate the passage from early childhood 
to adolescence. These needs include opportunities to make friends, to 
play, to explore new talents and skills, to develop initiative, to see 
finished products of that initiative, and to receive attention and ap- 
preciation from caring adults. Because the vast majority of parents 
utilizing the latchkey arrangement do so because they lack alterna- 
tives, not because the> prefer it for their children, it is important not to 
institutionalize this practice or rationalize it as being good for all 
children. 

Our society must address the scarcity of affordable, quality pro- 
grams for children during the out-of-school hours. If it does not, the 
latchkey arrangement may soon be accepted as the normal state of 
affai thisagc group. We have written this book because we believe 
there i<: No Time To Waste in remedying the current situation. 

School-Age Child Cere Project 
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T- 

Jl his book is about the problem ofthe lack ofadequate care for school- 
age children r'uring their hours and days outside school. It is also about 
the creation of greater and more appropriate options than self-care for 
them. 

Today three-quarters of all school-age children live in families 
where adults are working, many of them full-time. As the number of 
single-parent and dual-worker fa^nilies has soared, it is now the excep- 
tional child between age five and fourteen who has a parent available 
to provide companionship, supervision and guidanceduringthehours 
and days that schools are closed. This trend is unlikely to abate. 

The hours before and after school are important hours that could 
be fruitful. Instead, in many cases they are empty Our children's needs 
are not being met, and their isolation and lack ofadequate supervision 
places some of them in jeopardy. Professionals and parents have been 
expressing their concern for what has become an urgent national prob- 
lem. They are aware that action must be taken. 

Since 1979 the School-Age Child Care Project (SACC) has 
tracked policies and programs that have developed in response to the 
growing demand for alternatives to school-age children's self-care. 
Our research and consultation with parents, policy-makers, citizen 
groups and educators provide evidence that the demand for these al- 
ternatives far exceeds the supply Many more parents would use after- 
school programs if they were available. Cost is an obstacle for low- and 
moderate-income families. Although quality is improving, it is un- 
even: staff/child ratios and other elements that constitute good pro- 
grams vary widely from state to state. Only fourteen states have 
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enacted special school-age child care legislation and funding pro- 
grams. Too few cities provide the kind of recreational opportunities for 
children that they need. The corporate sector has invested only 
minimally in school-age child car/». Training programs and curricu- 
lums must be made available at community colleges and other under- 
graduate and graduate institutions. 

We have written a book celebrating the energy of many people 
around this country, energy that has been applied to solve the latchkey 
problem. Wi; n»*c still farfrom finished, and there isNoTimeTo Waste 
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On the t\iimbci'S of Uitclikcy (MIdrcii: 

m The U.S. Bureau of the Census in 1987 released the most conser- 
vatix^' estimate to date ofthe number ofhitchkey children nation- 
wide: seven percent of 5 to 13 year olds, or 2.1 million children, 
ba<Jed on interviews with a scientifically developed sample. 

■ The Louis Harris org:mi/,ation, conducting a iiational sur\*ey 
for the Metropolitan Life Study of American teachers in 1987, 
sampled parents and found that 12% of parents of elementaiy 
school children and 30% of parents of those in middle schccl or 
junior high acknowledged leaving their children alone at home. 

■ Based on projections from local studies conducted in communi- 
ties as varied as Columbus, Ohio; Madison, Wisconsin and Los 
Angeles, California, esthnates of the incidence of latchkey ar- 
rangements nationally have ranged up to 10 million and higher. 

On the Signinaince mid Impact of Latchkey 
lixpcrience or School-Age Child Care: 

m Research on the consequences for children of being in a latchke) 
situation and on the effects of participation in org:mived school- 
age child care have been neither very extensive nor vciy conclu- 
sive. But when asked to rank seven |)Ossible causes of students hav- 
ing difliculty in school, 51% of teachers inter\'iewed for the Louis 
Harris opinion poll in 1987 singled out ^'children who are left on 
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their own after sdiooP as the number one factor.* The Harris sur- 
vey found that 59% of parents in randomly selected households 
across the country </clie\^ they leave their children on their own 
too much after school. 

■ The Communicator, published by the National Association of 
Elementary SchDol Principals, reported in Februarj; 1988 that 
37% of principals sampled believe children would perform better 
in school if they weren't left unsupervised so long out of sdiooL^ 
The sur\'cy found that 22% ofthe respondents had before- and/or 
after-school programs in their buildings already, and 84% agreed 
such programs were needed. 

■ Tlie few studies ofthccfTects of participation in school-age child 
care on sdiool performance show enhanced self-esteem and 
sdiool performance. Carollee Hovn'cs an J two associates found 
that kindergarten-age children participating in a sdiool-based 
after-school child care program were more advanced in social 
skills than children attending only the school program.^ {Elancn* 
taiy School Journal, September 1987.) T\\-0 other studies showed 
elementary-aged participants in after-school programs improv- 
ing their reading and math scores.^ * (Mayesky, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1980; and Entwisle, Baltimore, Marj'land, 1975.) 

On the Prevalence of SckoohAge Child C^re 
Across the Country': 

m Day care centers which in earlier years scr\'cd mostly pre- 
schoolers haxT become increasingly involved in school-age child 
care. The state of Michigan, for instance, reported to the School- 
Age Child Care Project in 1988 that approximately 600 daycare 
centers were licensed for both preschool and school-age ser\'Ices, 
along with another 50 centers that were licensed exclusively for 
school-age. 

■ The National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS) now 
estimates that at least one-half, or approximately 300, of its 604 
schools that ser\'c elementary students ha\*c active extended day 
programs. 

■ The YMCA ofthe USA reported in 1987 that 962 ofits 2,200 
branches had school- age child care programs. Other >'outh- 
scrving agencies have also increased their school-age ser\'iccs: 
The Boys Clubs of America found that as early as 1984, 18%, or 
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approximately200, ofits 1,100 Clubshadswitchedoverfromatra- 
ditional drop-in format to more formalized school-age child care 
for at least some part ofits service population. 

On the Prevalence of Public School Involvement 
In School-Age Child Care: 

m Percentages of school districts involved in school-age child 
care— either as direct providers of services, or as partners who 
make their space available to provider agencies (such as Ys) —were 
reported to be as low as 0% in some states (Idaho, 0 out of 116; 
Montana, 0 out of 546) and as high as 83.5% (Florida, 56 out of 
67) basedon a national survey conducted by the School-Age Child 
Care Project. School-based programs made up the majority of all 
programs licensed exclusively for school-age children. The public 
school role is much greater as a provider of space to other organi- 
zations than as a provider of school-age child care services. There 
appears to be a direct correlation between the designation of the 
Education Department as the recipient of federal funds (such as 
the Dependent Care Grant funds) and selection of local Boards of 
Education as the direct providers of services. Most school districts 
that have gotten involved in school-age child care have done so 
with the explicit understanding that such programs would be self- 
funding and that there would be no use of educational dollars for 
the child care programs. 

■ A greater number of school-age children, however, attend pro- 
grams which are licensed to serve them in addition to preschoolers 
rather than thoselicensed exclusively for school-agers. Sometimes 
they are physically mixed in with preschoolers and other times 
they havetheir own space, curriculum and staff. Most of these pro- 
grams are operating in day care centers outside the schools. 

On Funding for School-Age Child Care Programs: 

m Budgets for most SACC programs are based on the pay-as-you- 
go model, with parent fees providing the funds to support the 
operation, A SACC Project national survey conducted in 1988 
showed that unsubsidized parent fees averaged $26.00 a week for 
five days of after-school care for children in the first grade and up. 
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Although it is difficult for low- and moderate-income families to 
pay any fees at all, the lowsalaries paid to caregivers are what keep 
the fees from being even higher and more unaffordable. 

■ The major support for low-income families needing child care 
for school-age children is the pool of "Title XX" funds, formally 
called theSocialServicesBlockGrant(SSBG), which comes from 
the federal government to the states. 

■ The federal Dependent Care Block Grant has been the source 
ofstart-up monies for school-age child care since 1985. It is autho- 
rized to spend up to S20 million annually through fiscal 1990, with 
60% for SACC and 40% for Resource and Referral services for 
children, elders and disabled persons. 

■ At least fourteen states have put their own dollars into SACC, 
ranging from $125,000 in Maine to S17 million in California. Ap- 
proximately half of these states do not restrict the use of the funds, 
permitting them to be used for start-up, expansion, subsidy and 
operating costs. 

■ Local government has become an important source of support 
for school-age child care in some communities. This ranges from 
city or county contributions to building renovation, construction, 
operating costs and subsidies. 

On Recognizing and Aciiieving Quality 
Sciiool-age Ciiild Care 

m Quality care exists when: 

□ it is carefully planned; 
o it is different from the regular school day; 
u it provides a variety of activities and opportunities suited to the 
age group involved in them; 

□ it emphasizes whole-child development (physical, social-cul- 
tural, emotional and intellectual); 

□ staff are chosen for their abilities as care-givers and are then pro- 
vided with time for on-going training and development. 

■ Quality care is achieved through: 
o implementation of a system of accreditation; 
o evaluation; 

^ on-site consultation, technical assistance and use jf demonstra- 
tion sites. 
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Our Action Agenda 



We summarize below fifteen recommendations which, if imple- 
mented, will have an impact on the development of the field of school- 
age child care. The rationale for each recommendation is explained in 
further detail in Chapter 5, "Conclusion and Action Recommenda- 
tions." 

ACriOi\ REC0:V1ME!VDATI0\ 0^E 

TheCongress and the President of the United States should pass, sign 
and fully fund Comprehensive Child Care Legislation, addressing 
the need ofAmerican families for an adequately-functioning system of 
quality child care for children from infancy through early adolescence. 

ACriO.\ RECO:VlMENDATIOi\ TWO 

The Dependent Care Grant program, inicially authorized in 1984 to 
be funded at $20 million but never funded above S12 million, should 
have its $20 million funding re-authorized. It should be extended for 
another four years, and fully funded with the $20 million. The floor- 
level appropriation for states with small populations should be raised 
from $50,000 to $100,000 whenever the appropriation exceeds $10 
million. 



State legislatures and gON'emors should incorporate funding for 
school-age child care into state budgets, either by inclusion in regular 
appropriations packages or by the passage of special legislation. This 
funding should not be restricted to start-up purposes but should also be 
used to subsidize low- and moderate-income families, and to increase 
staff'salariesand benefits to adequate levels. It should be disseminated 
not only to assist school districts or municipalities but also to 
strengthenthe broad range ofinstitutions which are involved in service 
delivery in this field. 



State agencies and fundingsourccsmust coordinate their efforts to en- 
sure that there is money for operation, as well as start-up, so that pro- 
grams can survive beyond the start-up phase, and staff can be 
adequately compensated. 



ACI ION RECOMMEiXDATIOiX THREE 



ACriOiX RECOMMEi\DATIO\ FOUR 
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ACIION REC0M!V1ENDATX0N FIVE 

States and local school diatricis should examine policies regarding the 
transportation of school pupils between home and school. ITiey should 
amend policies, statutes., and practices where needed to ensure that a 
range of pas-ental choices i^garding where children will be picked up 
or dropped off will be respected. 

ACriO:V RECOMME!^DATIOiN SIX 

State agencies responsible for licensing child care should review exist- 
ing regulations and determine how to modify them so that they are ap- 
propriate for :xhool-age child care. Some categories of programs 
currently exempt from licensure should be subject to licensure. Pro- 
grams administered under the jurisdiction of public school districts, if 
exempt from licensure, should be subject to comparable guidelines ad- 
ministered by the state departments of education. 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION SEVEN 

The state agencies responsible for child care licensing and the state 
departments of education should improve iheir ability to obtain accu- 
rate data regarding the existing systems that are delivering school age 
child care. 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION EIGHT 

Local governments should adopt the "broker^ model of school-age 
child care management, hiring or designating at least one individual 
whose primary task it is to monitor and communicate with the diverse 
organizations, public and private, that are involved in this field, and to 
act as a broker between and among them by matching expertise and 
sources of funding with documented needs. 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION NINE 

School boards should establish clear school-age child care policies. 
ACTION RECOMMENDATION TEN 

State and local agencies serving the needs of families with 
developmcntally-disabled members should review their policies with 
an eye to broadening their understanding of respite care so that it in- 
cludes school-age child care. 
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ACTION RECOMMENDATION ELEVEN 



The development of SACC requires the full partnership of corporate 
America through its direct financial contributions, its active involve- 
ment in coalitions and other collaborative efforts in local communities. 



Local recreation and park agencies should evaluate the extent to which 
the needs of the youth population they have traditionally served have 
changed as a result of the altered structure of American families, and 
get involved in addressing those changed needs. 



More research is needed on several key issues: tne extent to which the 
lack of dependable and affordable care affects maternal educational 
and employment patterns; the imp?ct of the latchkey experience on 
children and which groups of children may be most affected; the effect 
on children of participation in SACC programs and other forriis of su- 
pervised care; and a cost-benefic analysis that could document the 
long-range savings to society made possible by expenditures in quality 
school-age child care. 



Universities, colleges, and other training institutions, with the help of 
practitioners and professionals in related fields, need to create an 
agreed-upon body of knowledge and training curriculum that can be 
widely adopted. Staff training (both pre-service and in-service) must 
become widely available to caregivers and administrators in school- 
age child care. 



Public education campaigns should be undertaken so that parents and 
communities are more aware of the hazards of self-care and the be- 
nc.^ts of quality school-age child care programs to children. 



ACTION REC0MMENDAT50N TWELVE 



ACriOiV RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN 



ACTION RECOMMENDATION FOURTEEN 



ACTION RECOMMENDATION FIFTEEN 
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The sun did not shine. 
It was too wet to play. 
So we sat in the house 
All that cold, cold wet day. 

I sat there with Sally. 
We sat there, we two. 
And I said, "How I wish 
We had something to do!" 

Too wet to go out 
And too cold to play ball. 
So we sat in the house. 
We did nothing at all. 

So all we could do was to 



Sit! 

Sit! 

Sit! 

And we did not like it. 
Not one little bit. 



From Dr. Seuss, The Cai in the Hai, pp. 1-3. 
Copyright ® 1957 by Dr. Seuss. 
Copyright reneweJ 1985 by Theodore S. 
Geisel. Reprinted by permission of 
Random House, Inc., New York. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Why Worry About 
Latchkey Children? 



4 

rXlmost every American who reads a newspaper now knows the 
meaning of the term "latchkey children"-young children left on their 
own during the hours when school is out. This is an important change 
in public awareness, for as recently as ten years ago, few but specialists 
in nineteenth-century child welfare would have recognized the 
archaic-sounding term. 

How old are these children who are going home with housekeys 
hidden in their lunchboxes or dangling on strings inside their shirts? 
How many of them are there? What are the effects on children of 
spending their out-of-school hours as "latchkey children?" 

How many latchkey children? 

If being in a latchkey situation exposes children to certain risks (a 
proposition well examine later in this chapter), then it is important to 
know how many children are undergoing the latchkey experience. 
While not every child exposed to risks actually suffers bad conse- 
quences from them, the fewer the number of children left to fend for 
themselves, the fewer we can expect to suffer from that experience. 

Unfortunately, the numbers of American children placed in 
latchkey arrangements at present are vast by any standard. There are 
so many school-age children taking care of themselves that even if only 
a fraction, say one-fifth of them, ends up doing worse in school, or has 
developmental, health or other problems as a result of the experience 
with self-care, this fraction will translate into a huge number of 
children. 
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Theexact numberof latchkey children is hard to determine. One 
reason is that there is no commonly accepted definition. How old does 
a child have to be to go home alone and not be considered a latchkey 
child? How many days a week or hours per day does a child have to be 
in self-care to be counted? If a six-year-old and his twelve-year-old sib- 
ling go home together and remain unsupervised for one hour every 
day, do we count them both, just the six-year-old, or neither? 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census in 1987 released the most conser- 
vative estimate to date of the number of latchkey children nationwide 
based on interviews with a scientifically developed sample: 7 % of 5- to 
13-year-olds, or 2.1 million children.* Even using our hypothetical one- 
fifth measure on that iow-ball" estimate would yield 420,000 children 
harmed in some way by the latchkey experience. But many have 
doubted the accuracy of the Census Bureau's numbers— numbers 
which the Bureau itself acknowledged could be thrown off by issues 
such as whether parents would honestly tell the federal government 
that they leave their children on their own, since to do so is a violation 
of the law in many states. 

These doubts were confirmed when the Louis Harris organiza- 
tion, conducting a national survey for the Metropolitan Life Study of 
American teachers in 1987, sampled parents and found the percentage 
that acknowledged leaving their children alone at home much higher: 
12% of parents of elementary schoolchildren and 30% of parents of 
those in middle school or junior high.^ 

Local studies in a wide variety of communities have yielded esti- 
mates of self-care and sibling-care in the 15% to 25% range for chil- 
dren in the lower elementary grades, with the percentages rising 
sharply after grade four or five. 

Surveying 500 families in Columbus, Ohio, for example. Action 
for Children, an advocacy group, found in 1987 that in 15% of house- 
holds schoolchildren under age 12 were being left alone.^ Almost half 
of the parents surveyed had "mixed feelings" or were "not very happy" 
about their present arrangements. Most thought that children should 
be in the fifth or sixth grade before being left alone. 

In Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, the Council for Chil- 
dren, a United Way Agency, surveyed children in 85 selected class- 
rooms across the school system in 1984.** The survey showed that 6% 
of kindergarten children and 10% of first graders were being left alone; 
this increased to 84% by grade six. Two-thirds of parents expressed 
concern or uncertainty about their current arrangements. 

The city of Madison, Wisconsin, contracted with Community 
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Coordinated Child Care (4-C) in 1983 for a survey of care arrange- 
ments.5 Four-C found that one-sixth (16%) of the elementary school- 
children were going home alone and caring for themselves after school. 
That percentage did not include those going home with a sibling. 

Estimates of the national incidence of school-age children who 
care for themselves are based on projections from such local studies. 
Those estimates range up to 10 milHon and even higher. Without 
knowing the risks, if any, of being a latchkey child, it is hard to deter- 
mine the significance of an arrangement which at least 2 million and 
maybe closer to 10 million children are using on a day-to-day basis. 
Let's look next, then, at what researchers are saying about the effects 
on children of being left on their own. 

Research on effects of self-care on children 

Research on the consequences for children of being in a latchkey situa- 
tion and on the effects of participation in organized school-age child 
care have been neither very extensive nor very conclusive. There have 
been two recent research studies that have concluded that the effects of 
the latchkey experience are insignificant, and several others which 
have come to the opposite conclusion. 

Psychologist Hyman Rodman and colleagues at the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro conducted a study involving 96 fourth 
and seventh graders, half of them in self-care aftev school and half in 
adult care.^They found no statistically significant differences between 
the matched samples in regard to two psychological scales measuring 
self-esteem and sense of personal efficacy (or locus of control). 
Researchers Deborah Vandell and Mary Anne Corasiniti of the 
University ofTexas at Dallas conducted a study of a sample of 349 third 
graders, and found that children going home to a parent and children 
going home alone will do about equally well.? Their questions covered 
peer relations, work/study skills, and independence. 

Other than the Rodman and Vandell studies, most research to 
date shows harmful efiects from lack of supervision and beneficial 
results from participation in organized after-school programs. Psy- 
chologist Laurence Steinberg of the University of Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, studied a sample of 865 ten- to fifteen-year-olds in Madison, 
Wisconsin.8 Steinberg's study started by replicating Rodman, et aFs 
findings on measures of self-esteem and locus of control, and like Rod- 
man, found no differences on these personality measures. But it went 
on to find a major difference in another area -namely, reported sus- 
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ceptibility to peer pressure to engage in undesirable behavior. "That 
children with different after-school experiences differed on the suscep- 
tibility indicator, but not on the personality measures" he states, "sug- 
gests that further research on latchkey children should focus more on 
consequences in the domain of behavior than in the domain ofperson- 
alityr^ 

Steinberg also concluded that it wasn't enough to categorize chil- 
dren as latchkey or non-latchkey in order to predict their behavior 
Rather, one had to know the specific circumstances of the self-care ar- 
rangement. Latchkey children "hanging out" in the neighborhood 
without a stnictureof parental rules faced greater risks, he found, than 
those going home and following a consistent set of agreed-upon prac- 
tices. Steinberg also found that the family's overall approach to child- 
rearing prior to the self-care experience was a major factor in deter- 
mining how children responded when placed in a self-care situation. 

Other researchers who have found negative consequences for 
children in latchkey arrangements include Thomas and Lynctte 
Long, authons of The Handbook for Latchkey Chtldm and Their Parents, 
who studied 85 elementary- aged children attending parochial schools 
in Washington, D.C.^^ Among their key findings were that one out of 
three children going home alone and one out of five children going 
home with a younger sibling experienced higher levels of fear than 
their counterparts who had adult supervision. The self-care and 
' sibling-care group also reported greater numbers of troubling dreams 

at night than did the adult-care group. 

In the domain of the effects of participation in organized after- 
school programs, there arejustafcw studies. Caroliee Howes, Michael 
Olenick, andTagoush Der-Kiureghian studied kindergarten-age chil- 
dren participating in a school-based after-school child care program 
and determined that the children participating in the program were 
more advanced in social skills (and more often sought out as friends) 
than children attending only the school program.^ » Two other studies 
showed elementary-aged participants in after-school programs im- 
proving their reading and math scores (Mayesky*^ and Entwisle^^). 

Some of the most significant research may be yet to come. For in- 
stance. Dr. Deborah Belle, a psychologist at Boston University, is 
tracking a small sample of adult-care, sibling-care, and self-care chil- 
dren over 2 period of four years. The focus of this research is on the is- 
sue of "social supports^ to what extent do the out-of-school care 
arrangements of school-age children determine their perception of so- 
cial support? 
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Of course, the potential problems associated with inadequate su- 
pervision and care of school-age children between the age? of 5 and 14 
cannot be seen as dissociated from the problems older children experi- 
ence as they make their way into adulthood Even if we accept the con- 
clusions of the Rodman and Vandell studies and take as a given that 
children do not show harmful effects of the latchkey experience during 
their elementary school years, it is still possible that there is a toll being 
taken on the child that only appears in later years. If energy is ex- 
pended in being vigilant about safety, for instance, instead of being in- 
vested in sports, art, music, and other free time activities, does the child 
end up paying a price in terms of later development? No one has really 
begun to measure this. 

The lack of strong data on the effects of being a latchkey r ^ is 
a critical gap in the research on child development. That is why wcudve 
called for more research in this area in our Action Recommendation s. 
But even while awaiting further research, in our opinion it flies in the 
face of common sense to believe that children's development will be un- 
affected by consistent use of self-care over a numberof years as the pre- 
dominant after-school arrangement. When we think about the 
opportunities, from sports to arts to jobs to informal play, that have 
traditionally been available to children in the middk years of child- 
hood during the out-of-school hours, it is hard ^o imagine how the total 
loss of such opportunities could not have at least a covert impact on the 
overall development of personality, intellectual inquiry, and social re- 
lations. 

If one wished to consider the consequences from a purely prag- 
matic viewpoint, it should be noted that if inadequately supervised 
youngsters are at greater risk than others of falling prey to drugs, alco- 
hol abuse and early pregnancy, failure to address the problem will re- 
sult in the waste ofa vital naturalresource.Therewill be fewer children 
who grow up to be competent, productive members of our society, of 
our labor pool, and every other pool or organization that depends for 
its proper functioning on responsible, healthy adults. 

Not waiting for research 

While new research findings will no doubi continue to be assimilated 
into discussions of the latchkey issue, leaders across the country at the 
state and community level have looked at the rising numbers of latch- 
key children and decided that something must be done now. For 
regardless of whether it is 25% or 7% of children that are being left 
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regularly to fend for themselves, and even assuming that the majority 
of these children will come out of the experience unharmed, that still 
leaves an enormous number who are at risk. Those responsible for the 
education, guidance, and v.-ell-being of the younger generation are un* 
willing to wait and see just how many fall prey to these risks. These con- 
clusions may be verified by future research but they are rooted in 
personal observations and professional instincts. 

Principals of elementary schools see children who seem to prefer 
hanging around aimlessly to going home. PTA presider. is receive late* 
night phone calls from panic-stricken parents who dorft want to quit 
their jobs but who fear for their children, because they are left without 
appropriate support or supervision. Librarians see children spending 
endless hours trying to keep themselves amused in an atmosphere of 
enforced quiet because their parents have told them to stay there until 
closing time. Boys' and Girls* Club directors see children dropping in 
not just a couple of times a week, but five times a week, from the time 
school is out until six or seven in the evening, and all day long on school 
holidays. Employers observe a drop in productivity around three in the 
afternoon, becauseofthenumberofphone calls employed parents and 
their latchkey children make to each other. On snow days and other 
limes when employment schedules are out of synch with school sched- 
ules, it*s even wrse, with some parents wanting the day off and others 
bringing children with them to the workplace. 

Most children who are on their own accept their latchkey ar- 
rangements as a solemn obligation. They often take pride in them- 
selves, knowing they are helping parents meet their own employment 
commitments. lese children try the»r very best to do what is expected 
of them without complaining. But where are their childhoods going? 
James Garbarino, President of the Erikson Institute, discussed this 
question in a paper, "Can American Families Afford the Luxury of 
Childhood?" 

Play and de\'eloping competence go togetlier, of course. Comparative 
biologist Karl Groos led the way in arguhig that play is ''preparation 
for life" (Groos, 1901). For the child, play and the dev elopment of com- 
petence arc at the top of lifers age.nda (White, 1959). For the family 
thc)' are die goal of sociali/aiion. For die community, protecting them 
is an imponant part of the social contract. This is childhood in the 
modem sense of the term, and ii is a very woiihwhile cultural innova- 
tion, one that should not be discarded casually ... While few ohser\'ers 
conclude diat parents arc casually discarding childhood, Elkiiid (1981), 
Packard (1983), and others do conclude that many parents are acting 
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as if ihcy bclicN-c they cannot afTord childhood for their children. 
These observers cite as evidence the premature granting of responsi- 
bility for self-care to young children and the cxter ? x involvement of 
children in formal activities that mimic adult u'ork, play, and sexuality^ 
and make extreme maturity demands.'^ 

It is thoughts like these that have driven many lenders < i develop 
child care options for school-age children. They arc not simply saying, 
''Here our children will be safe from harm " but rather, "here our chil- 
dren will have all the opportunities for play, socializing and informal 
learning that uiWQ always been such a valuable part of their devel- 
opment." 

Parents, teachers, educational leaders, nuinyotfics'S 
joining the chorus for stnw!-age child care 

**The schools, after all, do have a stake in what Johnny does after 
school," proclaimed Dr. Verne A. Duncan, Oregon's State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in his "State of the Schools" address in 
1987. ''He brings it with him to class the ncii day." His words may take 
on even greater significance because Dr. Duncan held the post of 
President of the Council of Ch:ef State School Ofliccrs for 1988-1989. 
Embellishing his opinions in an interview with the SACC Newsletter, 
Dr. Duncan stated: 

The schools must become more involved. \Vc rertainly don't ^^•ant to 
duplicate the good programs already in our neighborhoods. Instead, 
we should become partners. I know there arc legal io:iucs like insur- 
ance, but when all is said and done, I would open up the sohools for 
programs in the non^school hours. Tm not saying our teachers should 
take on this responsibility. However we should collaborate, coordinate 
our cffons^ or at least, make it possible for high quality children's 
program providers to ceme in and use our facilities, like the gyms. 
Children need this time to get away from the formal classroonr, we 
should he exposing them to all kinds of informal opportunities for 
enrichment.** 

In its February, 1988 issue the Communicator, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Elementary School Principals, .announced the 
results of its recent survey in a cover article, "Principals Nationwide 
Respond: Should K-8 Schools Provide On-Sitc Child-Care Pro- 
grams?" An impressive 37% of the principals sampled believed chil- 
dren would perform better in school if they weren't left unsupervised so 
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long out of school. The survey found that 22% of the respondents had 
before- and/or after-school programs in their buildings already, and 
84% agreed such programs were needed. 

According to the Louis Harris Survey, which polled teachers as 
well as parents, teachers said that the latchkey problem is the number 
one cause of poor performance in school. When asked to rank seven 
possible causes of students having difficulty in school, 51% of the 1,002 
teachers interviewed chose "children who are left on their own after 
schooP as the number one factor (before "poverty in the student^s 
home"" [47 % ], "automatic promotion"" [44%], "teachers not adapting to 
individual student needs'* [43%], and "single parent families" [42%]). 

By intcriewing more than 2,000 parents of school children in 
randomly selected households acrcjs the country, the Harris survey 
also found that most parents shared the major concern expressed by 
teachers, "Yes,"* 59% of the 2,011 parents surveyed said, "we do leave our 
children alone too much after school." According to the survey, 12% of 
parents of elementary school students and 30% of parents of junior 
high students leave their children alone "almost every day" from the 
end of school to 5:30 p.m. 

Indeed, parents more than any other force have pushed for more 
options for the out-of-school care of school-age children — and for the 
idea that public schools should be a part of the solution to this problem. 
Starting in the early 1970s, in places as disparate as Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; Nashville, Tennessee; San Francisco, California; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; andTeaneck, New Jersey, parent 
groups have formed their own nonprofit corporations and woriced with 
school officials to organize and run school-age child care p>rograms in 
public school facilities. On the heels of a decade and a half of parental 
involvement in this issue at the grass roots, the national ParentTeacher 
Association has declared the latchkey problem a national crisis and 
.since 1985 has published and disseminated a series of guides to encour- 
age local affiliates to get involved in school-age child care. 

In addition to worrying about the effects on children of being left 
alone, some school boards have also found that the provision of ex- 
tended hours of services can be supportive of other goals of the school 
district, while meeting the needs of employed parents. Two of the most 
widely-publicized examples of the use of before- and after-school care 
as a tool in voluntary desegregation have been the Phillips Magnet 
School in Raleigh, North Carolina, and the Gilpin School in Denver, 
Colorada The Phillips School was designated as a magnet in 1977, 
with children from outside its neighborhood boundaries accepted only 
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if they were enrolled in the extended hours program. The result was 
that the population of a school located in a black neighborhood, turned 
from primarily black children to a majority of white children in a very 
short span of time. The Board of Education in Denver followed a simi- 
lar path; in 1982 they inaugurated the old Gilpin, a school located in a 
low-income, high-crime downtown neighborhood, and with only a 3 % 
"An^o" (white native English speaking) enrollment, as the Gilpin Ex- 
tended Day School. As at the Phillips, applicants from outside the 
neighborhood had to be utilizing the extended hours program in orde r 
to register for regular school and (also as in the Phillips model) they 
paid fees to defray some of the costs of the extended hours program, 
just as the neighborhood children did. The Gilpin's Anglo enroUment 
shot up quickly to 14%. The histories of both of these schools demon- 
strate that parental needs for quality child care are in many cases great 
enoucrh to overcome anxieties that have sometimes been barriers to 
voluntary desegregation, such as fears about sending their children to 
school in neighborhoods other than their own. 

It is not only members of the educ ation profession who have taken 
on this issue. The National Recreation and Park Association (NRPA) 
and the American Library Association (ALA) are both becoming ac- 
tively involved in promoting more and better child care for school-age 
ch ildren and a closer relationship between the child care field and their 
respective professions. The NRPA convened a special session on this 
topic at its 1988 national convention, showcasing the work of local 
recreation and paric agencies that are running school-age child care 
programs (more orhhis in Chapter 2, «A Round-Up of the Partners"). 
The ALA, which held'similar special convention^sessions on this topic 
starting in 1986, issued a detailed guide to librarians in 1988. The 
guidelaid out strategies to make sure that unattended school-age chil- 
dren do not inappropriately interfere with the traditional functions of 
the library, and strategies to involve librarians in creating new oppor- 
tunities for these children — perhaps in tandem with other concerned 
community institutions. 

The voices of children are heard as well 

While the latchkey problem is now on the front page and the evening 
news, children themselves have long been expressing their fears of be- 
ing alone, whenever they have been given a chance to do so. For exam- 
ple, in 1984 the editors of SPRINT, a language arts newsletter for 
grades 4 to 6, published by Scholastic, Inc., invited its readers to re- 
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spond to the theme, "Think of a situation that is scary to you. How do 
you handle your fears?** The editors \vere amazed when 70% of all 
respondents— more than 5,000 children— wrote in that they were 
afraid of being home alone. These letters outpaced by a landslide the 
second and third most frequent fears —standing in front of the class to 
give a report, and animals such as dogs and snakes. 

lb gain the direct insight of young children. Earl Grollman and 
GeriSwedcr invited 641 youngsters from 20 school districts in 11 states 
to share their own thoughts and feelings.*^ iNVo-thirds said they were 
afraid to be home alone; many worried about their parents; "What if 
my mother doesn't come home! Maybe the building burned dov/n or 
a speeding car knocked her over!" Most said they spent their after- 
school time "glued" to the television set. 

This latter observation comports with an informal survey con- 
ducted by WorkingMotkermagazinc'm 1984.'^ Among the children who 
responded to that survey, television was the preferred activity. 

Schoohage child care— so that the latchkey 
arrangement is not the only option for families 

A growing consensus has emerged among parents, educators, other 
professionals who work with children outside school hours, and even 
c hildren. The consensus is that there is a need for action to see lo it that 
children of employed parents are not left with the latchkey arrange- 
ment as the only option. While it may work for some, and while there 
maybe no validated research proving it is harmful, clearly it is not at 
present being selected from a multiplicity of choices. Rather, its wide- 
read prevalence is the result of a lack of choices. The balance of this 
book looks at school-age child c are — an option many communities are 
creating so that the latchkey arrangement is not the only alternative 
available. 

Role of leadership 

One imprcs.sion that may come through • i reading the chapters that 
follow is the seemingly haphazard manner in which the field of school- 
age chil d care h as been developing. Here a school district has gotten in- 
volved, there it's a housing project; elsewhere it's a church, a parent 
group, a county government, or a family day care system that organ- 
izes a program . One state passes legislation to support school -age ch ild 
care; the state ne.xt door there is silent about the problem. 
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The impression of haphazard growth would not be inaccurate; 
still, it would overlook the crucial role that state and local leadership 
has played in this field. If one state has something and the state next 
door has nothing, ifone school district has programs, andtheone next 
to it has none, the difference probably has less to do with the commu- 
nity's needs or its demographics than it does with the presence or ab- 
sence of leadership. 

Because there has been no successful national legislation on the 
latchkey issue, except for the dependent care block grant (to be dis- 
cussed in Chapters), leaders at the local or state level have made all the 
difference. Sometimes an elected official plays the key role; in Hous- 
ton, the mayor decided to convene public hearings on the question of 
school-age child cai.,; in New York, the governor placed the previously 
unrecognized issue of school-age child care squarely on the legislative 
agenda by talkingaboutitinhisstateofthestateaddress; in California, 
a state senate leader wouldn't let the governor have his welfare reform 
package unless he in turn approved a school-age child care bill he had 
previously vetoed. 

At times the media galvanizes public action, as in South Carolina 
and Georgia, where the deaths of school-age children home alone dur- 
ing after-school hours have garnered headlines and brought a re- 
sponse. In other communities it is parents who make the issue a 
compelling one: in Boston, an organization called Parents United /or 
Child Care brought out enough of a crowd demanding school-age 
child care at a City Council hearing to inspire editorials in local 
newspapers. 

Other programs for children introduced in the recent past, such 
as special education or Head Start, have been backed by federal legisla- 
tive mandates. These mandates have to a large degree defmed the mis- 
sion, prescribed the institutional base, and supplied the funding. We 
shall make quite clear in our narrative that no such sweeping national 
mandate has brought us to the present point in the development of 
school-age child care. Consequenuy this field has no cleariy and con- 
sistently articulated mission, no reliable institutional base, and pre- 
cious little funding other than what parents pay out of their pockets. 
Many o^No Time To Wasii% Action Recommendations were written 
with the aim of changing this reality and placing the field onto a more 
secure and consistent base. 

While we wish to overcome the shortcomings of the field as it has 
thus far developed, we do not wish to minimize the significance of the 
leadership that has brought us to the present point. The fact that thou- 
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sands of school-age child care programs do exist across our country to- 
day is a tribute to the efforts of parents, educators, child care profes- 
sionals, public officials, entrepreneurs, and many others who have 
acted— in the absence of national policy— to fill perceived needs in 
their own local communities. They should be honored for that. 
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CHAPTER 2 

A Roiuid-Up 
of the Partners 



School-age child care is not identified with any one organization or 
any single profession. Many groups have been involved for decades, 
even generations; others have come forth in the 1980s, in response to 
the recent attention to the issue of latchkey children. Collaboration 
across professional and organizational boundaries is one of the 
strengths of the field. But the plethora of models of service delivery can 
be bewildering to those who are newly involved in it. 

On whatpremise« are these programs takingplace? Under whose 
auspices are they being administered? If they are located in schools, is 
the school district hiring the staff and runningthe programs, or is there 
some other arrangement? And if increasing numbers of parents are 
enrolling their children in programs that run every day, all afternoon, 
then what has become of the other kinds of youth-oriented recreational 
programming that used to be available for young people after school, 
th rough organizations such as community centers, YMCAs, YWCAs, 
Boys' and Girls' Clubs, recreation and park departments, the 4-H, and 
others. 

Changing fymllles, changing missions 

An answer to the questions above must begin with the recognition that 
child care for school-age children in this country, like child care for 
younger children, has been accurately characterized as a patchwork 
quilt. It is not a service that is "owned,** uniquely or even primarily, by 
any one institution. Public schools, private schools, churches, pre- 
school day care centers, and every one of the youth-oriented recrea- 
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tional institutions referred to above have been part of the development 
of school-age child care in the United States. 

"Owing to a variety of factors, many of the elementary-aged chil- 
dren are left unsupervised during the after-school hours ..." begins a 
manual for after-school programs developed by the Dade County Pub- 
lic Schools in Miami, Florida.* In the case of Dade County, which is a 
very large school district, the decision was made to develop several 
models of school-age child care: some programs operate under the di- 
rect administration of the district, others are run by the assistant prin- 
cipals for community education, and still others are located in the 
school facilities but are operated by independent not-for-profit 
agencies. 

"Our country currently is facing a child care crisis due to the lack 
of affordable, quality child care," reads a position paper from the na- 
tional office of Camp Fire, Inc.^ In recent years this office has begun 
urging its local Camp Fire Councils to consider offering daily before- 
and after-school child care programs in addition to the weekly Blue- 
bird and Camp Fire activities for which they have long been known. A 
similar evolution has taken place within almost every organization 
which has historically served American school-age children during 
their out-of-school hours. As the culture and lifestyle of American fam- 
ilies has changed, these organizations have adapted their missions in 
order to continue to be able to meet the needs of their populations. 
These new efforts have frequently pointed toward school-age child 
care. 

One program that captures the spirit of this evolution in an un- 
usually clear manner is the KARE-4 program in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. There, a United Way study found that the four local recrea- 
tional organizations -YMCA, YWCA, Boys* Club and Girls* Club - 
were all greatly under-utilized, A survey of families showed that chil- 
dren and parents were interested in the programs, but unable to use 
them becauseof lack of transportation after school while parents were 
still at work. With the support of a grant from the Gannett Foundation, 
KARE-4 was conceived as a collaborative school-age child care pro- 
gram. Children could attend any oneof the fou r sites or create a weekly 
schedule in which they attended different sites on different days of the 
week. There were still other children using these places for "drop-in" 
recreation, but the parents of those enrolled in KARE-4 school-age 
child care were assured that their children would have a safe, secure, 
stimulatingplace to spend their time, and that the program would take 
lull responsibility formakingsure they arrived each day at their sched- 
uled destination. 
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Why collaboration? 

There are a great many institutions that are making a significant con- 
tribution to school-age child care, and this is likely to remain true for 
the foreseeable future. There are not alwaysmultiplepartners involved 
vk^ith a single program, as in KARE-4. But collaborative models pro- 
vide many of the best examples of quality school-age child care. This 
is so for several reasons. First, it is logical for organizations and agen- 
cies which have developed expertise in addressing the out-of-school 
recreational and social needs of children to continue to deliver those 
services. School-age child care may pose new challenges to such 
agencies — challenges that they cannot meet without help from other 
institutions. Second, the scarcity of resources within this field, which 
will be discussed more freely in Chapter 3, gives rise to collaboration 
as a way of sharing costs. Third, the wide range of ages and develop- 
mental needs within what we call theschool-age child care population, 
from kindergarten entry through age fourteen or fifteen, demands 
widely varying opportunities for the youngsters involved. 

Of course, the culture of a particular community ultimately is a 
determin ing factor in where and by whom programs will be developed, 
and to what extent collaboration will exist. In some places, there liter- 
ally are no other resources geared to school -age children other than the 
public school; in such communities the school needs to become a key 
partner, if not the sole provider of services, or there simply will be no 
program. In other places, there are a host of potential partners for col- 
laborative program development. 

SACC at public schools 

Perhaps the greatest expansion of school-agechild care has been fueled 
by the question and its answer: why not have before- and after-school 
programs right at the schools? Children are already there, classrooms 
are vacant, parents often live nearby and can conveniently pick up 
their children after work. 

How significant a role are the schools playing? 

In order to learn how significant a role the public schools are playing, 
the School -Age Child Care Project asked for data from the education 
departments and the child care licensing units of every state. We 
wanted the education departments to tell us how many schools and 
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school districts were operating their.own school-age child care pro- 
grzuns, and how many were involved in school-age child care through 
partnerships with other public or private organizations We also asked 
them forestimatesofenrollmeatcapacity(thenumberof children they 
could accept) or current attendance in these programs. We asked the 
agencies responsible for licensing child care how many programs were 
licensed exclusively to provide school-age child care, how many were 
licensed to serve school-agers in conjunction with preschoolers, and 
what the respective capacities were for enrollment of school-age chil- 
dren in these two types of licensed programs. 

There were only seven states in which both the education depart- 
ment and the agency in charge of licensing child care were able to sup- 
ply us with reasonably comprehensive data. This allowed us to look at 
school district involvement in school-age child care and to weigh its sig- 
nificance in the con text ofthe development ofother licensed school-age 
child care programs outside the schools (excluding family day care, 
about which few states had any data). We were also able to examine the 
relative numbers of school-run, as opposed to partnership models 
within the schools. Those seven states— Utah, Ohio, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Delaware— are the subject of 
this discussion. 

The data show that in the seven states, school-based programs 
presently make up the lion's share ofall programs that are licensed ex- 
clusively for school-age children. In Vermont, for example, it appears 
that in 1988 the 2 schools with school-run programs and the 22 schools 
with partnership programs accounted for half or more ofall the pro- 
grams in that state that were licensed exclusively for the careof school- 
agers. In Tennessee, similarly, it appears that in programs licensed 
only for school-age child care, out ofa total enrollment capacity of over 
12,000 the majority of that capacity was located in the schools— either 
in the 26 schools with district-run programs or in the 132 schools that 
ran programs in partnership with other organizations. To the extent 
that these states are able to produce the relevant data, it ?ppears that 
the same pattern holds for all seven states. 

That is not the end of our picture, however. A far greater number 
of school-age children continue to attend programs that are licensed to 
serve them in conjunction with preschoolers. At some programs they 
are mixed in with preschoolers; at others they are not, and have their 
own separate space, curriculum and staff. State data do not differenti- 
ate between these two modes of service. What is clear is that in spite of 
the recent increase in the number of organizations operating pro- 
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grams exclusively for the school-age population, there are still far more 
school-age children attending programs licensed for both age groups. 
And when we take the large numbers of these children into account, 
and recognize that the vast majority of them are attending programs 
that are operating outside the schools, we see that school-based pro- 
grams do not yet provide anywhere near the majority of all school-age 
child care. 

In Ohio, for example, while theiv, were approximate 123 public 
schools with SACC programs, statewide there were 1,0* ,jrograms 
licensed to care for preschool and school-age children. According to 
the Education Department, the total capacity of the school-based pro- 
grams was approximately 3,600, while the Bureau of Child Care Ser- 
vices reported that the capacity for enrollment in all centers licensed to 
accept school-agers was over 27,000. Similarly, Vermont had nearly 
700 children in its school-based SACC programs, but it had a licensed 
capacity for school-age child care of 1,856, of which nearly 1,000 spaces 
were in organizations that were serving preschoolers along with 
school-agers. 

More school districts are making space 
available than are running programs 

In these seven states, school districts are playing varying roles in the 
delivery of school-age child care services. In five of the seven their role 
is much greater as a provider of space to other organizations than as a 
provider of school-age child care services themselves. In Utah, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, New Hampshire, and Tennessee, the percentage of 
school-based school-age child care programs run by the districts them- 
selves ranges from 3% to 22%. Utah, for example, reported only one 
public school in the entire state with a district-run SACC program, 
while 28 schools in 4 other districts were the sites of partnership pro- 
grams. Tennessee reported 26 schools in 11 districts with school-run 
SACC programs, whi'e another 132 schools in 10 districts had partner- 
ship SACC programs. 

In Kentucky and Ohio the reported picture was dramatically 
different from that in the other five states: here, 63% and 92% of the 
programs in the schools were run by the districts themselves. TheOhio 
Department of Education, for instance, said its best guess was that 
there were approximately 10 schools in 5 districts with SACC partner- 
ships, while it reported that 113 schools in 77 districts were operating 
SACC programs themselves. 
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Some states, including Arizona, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Oregon, have amended their laws and ordinances to en- 
courage placing these programs at public schools. Wisconsin's legisla- 
tion goes the farthest: principals in that state are mandated to allow use 
of school facilities by community organizations for school-age child 
care unless those schools are already offering before- and after-school 
child care themselves or they can demonstrate that there is no available 
space for a program. 

Many high-quality public school-based school-age child care 
programs in the country have been allocated dedicated space— specific 
space dedicated to the exclusive use of the SACC programs. In Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, each of the eight grammr* •^'-hools has a parent- 
run, independently incorporated Extended Day Program. The pro- 
grams receive space, custodial care and utilities as an in-kind contribu- 
tion fron. the school district. In Robbinsdale, Minnesota, the district 
runs its own program, using two school buildings which have been 
completely converted to centers for early childhood education and 
school-age child care. The Fairfax County, Virginia, school system 
also makes dedicated space available— and even in some cases builds 
dedicated space for the purpose of school-age child care. In this in- 
stance, the partner agency that runs the programs is the Office for 
Children, a county agency. A fourth example is the Latchkey Pro- 
grams in thejuncau, Alaska, public schools, where the programs are 
under the administration of the community education division of the 
school district. While most of Juneau's programs reside in shared 
space, a few sites that have had an opportunity to cultivate their rela- 
tionships with principals and others over the years have received their 
own space. 

More often than not, shared space is the reality for school-age 
child care programs in the public schools, regardless of whether the 
program is school-run or is a partnership. Having their own dedicated 
space gives programs a strong identity within the school, a place to 
decorate and furnish in their own way, and to have ongoing projects 
that do not have to be put away eveiy day. However, programs can be 
of high quality even if they must operate in shared space. The Heph- 
zibah Children's Center ofOak Park, Illinois, received a grant from the 
state of Illinois to develop a model school-age child care program in a 
shared multi-purpose room in a public school. Staff from other pro- 
grams arc able to come and observe how the Hephzibah deals crea- 
tively and effectively with this challenge by developing activity centers 
that are easily set up and dismantled, and by choosing furniture and 
storage with an eye to their particular ses. 
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Custodiansmayplaykcyrolcinmaklngspaceavailabfc 

Sometimes, particularly in major cities, unions representing custo- 
dians in thepublic schools become obstacles to the use of public school 
space for SACC, because of contractual terms which makes it prohibi- 
tively expensive forou tside groups to conduct programs during out-of- 
school hours. (For example, some of these contracts required that cus- 
todians be paid fees on an hourly basis, even if they were not actually 
working any more hours than usual, simply because the building was 
being used by an outside group.) In New York City, this issue necessi- 
tated action by the Board of Education in order to facilitate the use of 
the schools for school-age child care. The Board negotiated a new con- 
tract with school custodians in 1985 at a cost to the city of $5.6 million 
per year, in order to have 950 schools open from 3 to 6 p.m., as well as 
in summers. Prior to that, the "opening" and "closing" costs that were 
required to be paid each day a facility was open for a non-instructional 
activity prohibited most use of school space by community agencies. 
Thisnev/ appropriation did not contribute one cent for any programs; 
it simply opened the doors to groups that might now be able to raise 
enough money, from grants or parent fees, to run programs. Since that 
time, an increasing number of groups are using the schools, paying 
rent on the basis of the numbers of classrooms, large activity rooms 
(gyms and cafeterias), and bathrooms that they require. 

Of course, no one should impose new maintenance responsibili- 
ties On custodians without some equitable increase in staffing or budg- 
eting, unless it's included in collective bargaining agreements. But 
those contracts specifying extra compensation for use of the schools 
during non-school hours were most often based in the past on occa- 
sional special events, such as parents' nights and open houses, which 
hwolved large numbers of adults and children travelling throughout 
the building, and which required major amounts of maintenance both 
before and after the event. Current use of a small number of rooms 
every day forschool-age child care programs is in no way comparable 
to a school-wide open house, and should create a fresh basis for nego- 
tiating mutually acceptable solutions. 

Where these and other roadblocks have been overcome (or not 
encounteredinthefirst place), an enormous range of organizations are 
utilizing school space to operate school-age child care around the 
country. It includes the PTA and other parent and parent-teacher 
groups. Camp FireCouncils, Girl Scout Councils, YMCAs, YWCAs, 
Boys' and Girls' Clubs, preschool day care centers, cultural and ethnic 
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organizations, and independent organizations founded expressly for 
the purpose of operating school-age child care programs. Many school 
board members, superintendents and principalshave found that in the 
absence of financing from local, state or federal education sources, 
partnerships with such organizations produce the best result: a good 
quality program located in the school which does not tax the staff an'! 
finances of the school department itself. Other school leaders, however, 
prefer to operate SACC programs under their own jurisdiction. 

Why does the practice of school districts vary so dramatically 
from one state to another? The presence or absence of strongly estab- 
lished organizations that began delivering school-age child care ser- 
vices before the schools got involved is certainly a factor at the local 
level. But from an examination of the data on a statewide basis, it ap- 
pears that the key factor is the locus of funding for new program dcvel- 
opment. Since 1985, each governor's office has been asked by the 
federal Department of Health and Human Services to designate one 
state agency for the receipt of Dependent Care Grant funds, 60% of 
which are to be targeted toward th? start-up, expansion and impro'>e- 
ment of school -age child care. (There is a discussion of these funds in 
Chapter 3, "Who Pays for School-Age Child Care?") There appears to 
be a direct correlation between the designation of the Education 
Department as the recipient of those federal funds and the selection of 
local Boards of Education as the dire ct providers of services. 

Ohio and Kentucky are the only two of the seven states supplying 
comprehensive data in which the Departments of Education have been 
designated to receive these grants since 1985. As we have discussed, 
most of the SACC programs in those states' schools are run by the 
school districts. In the other five states, these grants have been ad- 
ministered by Departments of Health and Human Services (New 
Hampshire), Human Services (Vermont and Tennessee), Social Ser- 
vices (Utah), and Health and Social Services (Delaware). These 
departments have encouraged the collaboration of other agencies with 
the schools, as opposed to direct administration of SACC by the 
schools. 



The logic for locating school-age child care at private and religious 
schools is the same as for public schools: the children arc already there; 
the environment was designed for their age group; the facilities are not 
fully utilized once school is out, or before it begins; so why not develop 
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programs right there? Increasingly, bchool-age child c*;rc has been ad- 
ded to the agendas ofsuch institutions. 

When progra'^.o are located in private and religious schools, they 
are almost always run by the school administration, with families pay- 
ingcxtra for the extended hours of care. An example is the St. Thomas 
PrcCare-AfterCare-KindcrCare, at St. Thomas the Apostle School in 
Peoria Heights, Illinois. There, approximately 65 children attend each 
day, with parents paying $20.00 a week for the first child in the family, 
and an extra $1.00 a day for each additional child. Fees are waived for 
those who cannot afford to pay anything. The program takes place in 
the schoors classrooms, gym, computer lab, library, and hallways. The 
principal of the school is the administrator of the program. Families 
whose children have social adjustment problems in school arc re- 
quested to send their children to AfterCare, so that they will have a 
greater opportunity to make friends and learr. to interact with others 
during the nonacademic part of the day. The program is considered a 
model and has been copied throughout central Illinois. 

Sometimes, even in private and religious schools, the partnership 
model, rather than the school-run model, is preferred. An example of 
this is the ADESTE prog'-am in Los Angeles and Ventura Counties in 
California, where the independent, nonprofit Catholic Charities 
agency is the administering authority for a program that operated at 
80 Catholic school sites as of the fall of 1988. These programs are sup- 
ported by parent fees of S50.00 a month for the first child in the family 
and $10.00 a month for each additional child. The sch ools make all ^he 
space available without charge. Like many public school-based pro- 
grams, but unlike most private and religious school SACC programs, 
enrollment is not limited to these attending the school durin^^ the day. 
ADESTFspolicy is to allow up to 15% enrollment from families in the 
area whose children do not attend that school. 

SACC at or operated by youth service organizations 

Many youth-serving organizations use their own facilities to offer 
school-age child care programs. Others operate programs at selected 
schools. 

The CHAPS, Inc. program of Hudson, Mass. is a partnership of 
youth-serving agencies and the public schools. The Girls* Club, the 
Boys*Club, the Recreation Department, and the publicschool system 
now work together through the nonprofit CHAPS Board of Directors. 
The school district provides a director and the high school serves as a 
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sjtaging area. Tutoring is school-based but other activities are not. The 
Recreation Department handles all the fees and provides the transpor- 
tation to the Girls' Club, the Boys' Club and its own programs. The 
Boys' and Girls' Clubs offer activity choices on a quarterly bcisis. (Fees 
were $120 a month for the core program in 1988, with a $50 annual fee 
formembership in the partnership organizations.) A local anti-poverty 
agency subsidizes the fees for low-income families. The program also 
receives funding from the local United Way and from Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation. 

Because ot the burgeoning need for care for school-agers, it is be- 
coming commonplace for YMCAs and YWCAs to offer child care 
both in their own facilities and in public schools. In Anderson, South 
Carolina, the Anderson Family YMCA has access to shared space in 
two school buildings for its school-age child care programs. It also ar- 
ranges to pick up children from ^8 other district schools and transport 
them either to those two sites or to its larger school-age child care pro- 
gram at its own facility Similarly, the YMCA of Collier County, 
Florida, runs after-school programs a. four of the local elementary 
s ,hools, and transports students from three other schools to the Y fa- 
cility 

SACC through associations serving children 
with special needs 

Across America, organizations such as the Easter Seal Society, United 
Cerebral Palsy (UCP), and Associations for Retarded Citizens 
(ARCs) are woricing with school-age child care programs or operating 
preschool and school-age child care programs themselves. For them, 
the rationale is not much different from that of youth-serving and other 
organizations that have adapted to the changing profile of the Ameri- 
can family They have moved into this area of service as the population 
they serve has increasingly articulated a need for it. "Easter Seal build- 
ings, which were bulging with clients in the '50s, are being underuti- 
lized in the '80s,'' states the foreword to an Easter Seal Publication 
titled, Mainstream Child Care ...A Guide. It continues, "Mainstream child 
care is a program requiring minimal to moderate start-up costs, rela- 
tively simple planning, and easy entry and exit.** Fortunately for the 
families of children with disabilities, the entrances into this area of 
service have been more frequent than the exits, because these families 
are often desperate for school-age child care. 

In Austin, Texas, the Capital Area Easter Seal Rehabilitation 
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Center runs an After-School Recreation Program for children with 
special needs from ages 3 to 13. In Rochester, New York, the United 
Cerebral Palsy Association's DISCOVERY Child Care Center began 
in 1983 by providing preschool care for children of UCP staff and for 
children with handicapping conditions. Soon the program added a 
before- and after-school care component for school-age children as 
well. In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, the Association for Retarded 
Citizensformed an after-schoolprogramfordevelopmentally disabled 
teenagers. All three of these organizations have created additional 
models lii other sites around the country. 

SACC at playgrounds, gyms, and city parks 

San Francisco voters overwhelmingly passed a resolution to fund after- 
school and weekend supervised programs at school playgrounds and 
gyms throughout the city in 1986. This network of SACC programs is 
being developed and administered under the guidance of a task force 
made up of community leaders, the PTA, library trustees, and police 
officials, working with the San Francisco Park and Recreation Depart- 
ment A similar measure that would have accomplished the same ob- 
jective statewide was narrowly defeated in a 1988 ballot referendum. 
Meanwhile, in 1988 the city of Los Angeles began payingto extend su- 
p'^rvision at 300 playgrounds, located mostly at public schools, until 
6 p.m. daily, and to provide weekend coverage as well. Seattle similarly 
extended the hours of the Park Department's summer day camp and 
community recreation cencers to better match the needs of employed 
parents. In addition, that city increased staffing at many playgrounds 
and reopened eight that had been closed. 

Formal involvement in school-age child care by local recreation 
and park departments is increasing. In Pacifica, California, a city 
south of San Francisco^ the Children's Services Department is run by 
the Department of Parks, Beaches, and Recreation. It administers 
both preschool and school-age child care in the public schools, includ- 
ingservices for children with special needs. Additional Recreation and 
Park Departm'jnt sponsored programs are found in such diverse com- 
munities as Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; Largo, Florida; 
and Aurora, Colorado. Like their counterparts in the private, non- 
profit sector, these public ncics arc widening their involvement in 
school-age child care both .janding use of their own facilities and 
by gaining access to spac<- wuain selected public schools. 
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SACC in public housing or by public 
housing agencies 

The population of public housing typically includes many famii'es 
with young children. Since subsidized housing is offered on the basis 
of income, it is not surprising that many of the parents are not able to 
pay much for child care. In light of the lack of safety and security in 
housing developments, particularly in larger cities, their reluctance to 
use self-care and their need for organized programs is even more com- 
pelling than that of other parents. 

A number of cities, including Dover, Delaware; Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Minneapolis, Minnesota; now have SACC programs 
within housing projects. The Dover program operates from 6 a.iii. to 
6 p.m., serving the half-day kindergarten children from five elemen- 
tary schools. Activities include dramatic play, field trips^ and academic 
help, in addition to meals. The Housing Authority donates the space 
and utilities; funds for program operation come from parent fees. Title 
XX, and subsidies provided to parents who are enrolled in a state- 
administered work incentive program. 

The "Family Development Center" in Baltimore, Maryland, is a 
new project administered by the local Department of Public Housing 
and based at the Lafayette Court Housing Project. SACC is just one of 
the comprehensive services it offers; others are health services, parent- 
ing education, alcohol and drug prevention and rehabilitation, job 
placement, elder services, and preschool child care. The school-age 
child care portion of this project is run by the Parks and Recreation 
Department, uses the third floor of a public school building, and is able 
to serve up to 150 children. 

At Minneapolis' Glendale Child Development Center, the staff 
was not satisfied that it was doing all it could to meet the needs of 
school-age children. In fact, relations between the preschool day care 
center, located in the housing project, and the scho jl-agers hanging 
around the project were becoming very strained. Seeking to reach this 
population without requiring full-fledged, formal enrollment, the 
Child Devc' ^pment Center initiated the "Community Kid" program 
with United Way funding. The school-age children now have a staff 
person who meets tnem at the preschool center and takes them to a va- 
riety of community resources, such as a gym, a YWCA, and an Arts 
Council. 
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SACC at day care centers 

Thousands of preschool day care centers across the country.have ex- 
tended their services to include school- age chUdren. This includes both 
for-profit and not-for-profit centers. While important developmental 
issues arise when a caregiver seeks to span a greater age range, the pro- 
vision of SACC services by a day care center may be especially impor- 
tant in providing continuity for children and families who have used 
the program during the children's younger ytars. 

Typical of this evolution is the Wesley Day Care Center in Glen- 
view, Illinois. Wesley, a private, nonsectarian, not-for-profit group, 
was founded in 1972 as a preschool day care center. At that time it was 
housed in achurch and served 35 children. It added asmall school-^e 
component in 1977. By 1988, it had grown to serve more than 150 chil- 
dren. This enrollment included over 70 school-agers from first grade 
and up who attended a site housed in the Rugen Community Center, 
a facility owned by the Department of Parks and Recreation. In addi- 
tion, kindergartners continued to be sen-'ed at the original site, along 
with infants, toddlers and preschoolers. Wesley was one of the first 
centers in the United States to receive accreditation by the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC). The fee 
in 1988 for five days a week of after-school care was $90.00 a month. 

SACC at family day care homes 

Family day care, as the care of small numbers of children in private- 
homes is called, is the most widely used form of child care in the Uniied 
States. Increasingly, systems and networks offamily day care provid- 
ers are paying attention to the specific needs of the older children who 
attend these homes before and after school. The needs or interests of 
olderchildren aredifFerent from thoseof younger children whomay be 
in attendance all day lonq. 

The Restcn, Virginia, Children's Center has a school-age child 
care program as part of its regular center-based operation. It also in- 
cludes 18 homes for school-agers in its Family Satellite Program. The 
famL'/ day care providers become employees of the Center and receive 
employee benefits, sick leave, paid holidays, and access to workshops 
and a resource center. Satellite homes provide a diversity ofacti vities, 
induding cooking, cn»fts, and visits to the library and local play- 
grounds. 
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The United Methodist Mid-City Parish in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, launched an organization called "Gather the Children" to serve 
school-age children before and after school in newly licensed neigh- 
borhood homes. Many of the providers were recruited through area 
churches. The group helps providers go through the licensing process, 
aids them in designing appropriate activities and refers families to 
them for enrollment. 

A tally of SACC providers, fall 1988 
Public Schools 

Elsewhere in this chapter we discussed the significance of public school 
involvement in school-age child care, using data from a national study 
conducted in 1988 by the School-Age Child Care Project. In that dis- 
cussion we used data from those seven states that provided us with the 
most detailed information. Some additional information from that 
study is: percentages of school districts involved in school-age child 
care (eith er as providers or a*- partners with provider agencies) were as 
low as 0% in some states (Idaho, 0 out of 116; Montana, 0 out of 546); 
and as high as 83,5% (Florida, 56 out of 67), Examples ofstates that fell 
between the extremes were Alabama, with 35% of school districts in- 
volved, (46 out of 130); New Hampshire, with 22% (34 of 154); and 
Oregon, 6% (17 out of 281), Thirty state education departments were 
able to answer our questions with some degr^^e of authority (labelling 
their answers in some cases as "best guesseiS*^, The total percentage of 
school districts they reported to be involved in school-age child care— 
out of over 8000 districts in those states— was just unde'- 8%. 

Moving from district to school involvement, 22% of elementary 
and middle school principals responding tc a recent National Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Principals survey said their schools now 
offer school-age child care (either under their own auspices or through 
the partnership approach). An earlier estimate in 1970 was only 8%, 
Since the survey focused solely on the subject of child care, without 
breaking the care into separate categories of school-age and pre- 
school, the response may have been somewhat higher among prin- 
cipals whose schools were involved in school-age child care. We believe 
that by 1988 the actual number of schools involved fell somewhere be- 
low the 22% figure. 
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Independent Schools 

The National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS) now esti- 
mates that at least one-half, or approximately 300, of its 604 schools 
that serve elementary students have active extended day programs. In 
1984, a NAIS survey reported that 164 schools offer extended day pro- 
grams. 

TheYMCAofthe USA 

In 1987, 962oftheorganization's2,200 local YMCAs reported having 
school-age child care programs. Based on the average number of sites 
each of these programs, used, YMCA national staff estimate they may 
now have around 2,600 school -age sites. Four years ago, national staff 
estimated that 500 to 600 YMCAs were operating 1,000 sites. 

TheYWCAoftheUSA 

Fifty-four of its 400 YWCAs now serve between 30,000 and 35,000 
elementary schoolchildren th rough theoi^anizatiorfsschool-age child 
care programs, an increase from 45 YWs in 19815. 

The Boys* Clubs of America 

The national organization has now completed its four-year cycle of in- 
formation gathering on local programs, but at the.time this book went 
to press had not yet reported its data. Previous data in 1984 indicated 
that approximately 200 of its 1,100 Clubs, or 18%, were then offering 
after-school care. 

The Girls' Clubs of America 

In a 1987 survey of its 112 organizations, 50^ esponded affirmatively 
when asked, "Does your club provide extended day services- that is, 
services before or after regular club program hours?"(While a number 
of these clubs may not be providing school-age child care program- 
mingin the full sense of the term, this does mean, according to national 
staffinterviewed, that a responsible, accountable leader was "provid- 
ing something for children" who might be dropped off as eariy as 7:30 
a.m. or who might have to await a parent pickup until as late as 5 or 6 
p.m.) 
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Camp Fire, Inc 

National staff reports that 17 of its 300 Councils now operate full 
before-school/after-school programs, another 10 operate drop-in pro- 
grams and 10 more provide vacation-time care. The total, 37, is 10 
more than reported in 1983. 

United Neigliborfiood Center Association 

Estimates are that 60%-70% of its 200 centers offer structured, pur- 
poseful, afterschool group activities that are "devekpmental— more 
than recreation.'' Perhaps 30% of the 200 offer traditional child care for 
school-age children. 

Religious Organizations 

The Ecumenical Child Care Network of the National Council, a pro- 
gram of the National Councl of Churches, links over 12,000 church- 
housed child care providers, early childhood educators, advocates and 
church leaders in a partnership to insure high quality, equitable child 
care for ail children. According to a 1984 survey, one-third of churches 
that responded had some child care on their premises; 28.5% of these 
churches had before- and after-school programs. Based on anecdotal 
information. Network staff estimate that "a large number of our 
churches with day care now serve after-school [needs].** 

Interviews with specific denominations— the United Methodist 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church— produced further infor- 
mation. The United Methodist General Board of Discipleship's Edu- 
cation for Young Children staff informed us of its survey of 2,000 
churches that sponsored weekly programs for children. More than 
one- fifth of the respondents (119 of 509) reported that they had some 
kind of SACC program: 2,478 children were being served, from kin- 
dergarten through eighth grade. 

A National Catholic Education Association report states that in- 
terest in early childhood education is very high and that, for example, 
preschool programming has increased 200% in the last five years. Al- 
though they have no hard data on school-age child care, staff observed, 
"These programs are starting to mushroom.** It has recently been 
reported that Philadelphia's parochial schools have adopted a policy of 
offering school-age child care in every school. 
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SACC at day care centers 

A national survey of state child care licensing agencies conducted in 
1988 by the School-Age Child Care Project made it clear that the ex- 
pansion of preschool day care centers to serve school -age children has 
been proceeding quite rapidly. Although man>. states did not have 
data-collection procedures that allowed them to break out numbers of 
licensed centers by age group served, some data was available lor 
analysis. The state of Michigan reported that approximately 600 pre- 
school day care centers had school-age components, along with an- 
other 50 centers that were licensed exclusively for school-age children. 
New Hampshire reported that approximately 252 school-age slots 
were combined with preschool day care in programs licensed for both 
pre-schoolandschool-age children, while another 544 slots were found 
in 16 programs licensed exclusively for school -age. Ohio reported that 
outofa total of2,450 licensed child care centers, 1,074, or43.8%, cared 
for school-age children. Of these, 60 were exclusively for school-agers, 
while the other 1,014 were serving school-age children in conjunction 
with younger age groups. Ohio was one of the few states that reported 
the total licensed capacity for school-age children: as o. the spring of 
1988, it was slightly over 27,000. 

SACC at for-profit day care center chains 

Amajor provider, KinderCare USA, has over 1,100 centers, licensed to 
serve 120,000 children ages six weeks to 12 years. Kin derC are's 
KLUBMATES program serves 20,000 school-age children during the 
summer, and provides other SACC services during the school year. 

It is clear from the preceding list and from this chapter as a whole 
that there are a great many different organizations getting involved in 
school -age child care from one end of the country to the other. In the 
next two chapters we shall examine where these programs are obtain- 
ing their funding and just what it is that children spend their time do- 
ing while in school-age child care. 
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1 here was a time in this country, before the movement for universal 
free public education, when it was thought that only those families who 
had the means to pay for it should get ari education for their young- 
sters. Though Americans are by no means universally satisfied with 
the education available to their children in the public schools, at least 
by now they consider it a birthright: parents with children of school age 
can relocate to any city or town and, virtually overnight, expect to have 
their children placed in a school with a stafFof trained, certified profes- 
sionals. Regardless of the current enrollment, there are no waiting 
lists; regardless of family income, there are no fees. Without having 
any prior experience in that community, parents know exactly where 
to cal! to find out where the schools are, when and where to register, 
and so forth: the local school board. 

How different is the situation when parents seek care for their 
children during those other hours and days when schools are not open. 
They often dorft know where to call for information and may have a 
hard time even finding out if school-age child care programs exist. If 
programs do exist, there are often waiting lists. The staff may or may 
not be trained in the field in which they are working. And then there 
are parent fees. 

Budgets for most SACC programs are based on the pay-as-you- 
go model, with parent fees providing the revenues to support the oper- 
ation. Some programs charge by the hour, some by the week, others by 
the month or by the year. Most offer a variety of options for care, such 
as befo re-school, after-school, o** both; two, three, four, or five days a 
week; care during no-school days, vacation weeks, and before- and 
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after-kindergarten. Because of the diversity in the ways various ser- 
vices are designed and priced, i t is hard to compare fees across di fferent 
programs. Nor is there a "typical" fee for a particular service; *re are 
huge disparities in price, which may or may not reflect disparities in 
program quality 

The School-Age Child Care Project conducted a survey in 1988 of 
130 programs in six different geographical sections of the United 
States. It showed that the average unsubsidized fee was $26.00 a week 
for five days a week of after-school care for the first child in grade one 
and up in a family Fees were substantially lower for parents who were 
eligible for subsidies. Most programs offered a discount if there was 
more than one child from the same family attending. Fees were higher 
for kindergarten children who needed more hours of care, and most 
programs, but not all, charged additional fees for before-school care. 

As hard as it already is for many families to pay school-age child 
care fees, the costs would be even greater if it were not for the unusually 
low salary and benefit packages paid to caregivers in this field. It has 
been said of the child care industry as a whole, and it is certainly true 
of school-age child care, that the main source of subsidy for the service 
is the low wages accepted by those who are employed by these pro- 
grams. The national survey referred to above determined that the 
average pay of senior-level caregivers in this field was $6.30 an hour, 
(lb ascertain this figure, we used vvhateverjob title was listedjust below 
thelevel of pro gram director— or, in the case of multiple-site orga^.^za- 
tions, the one just below site director. This position was sometimes 
called "teacher," sometimes "group leader," or other titles were used. 
Then we noted the wages paid to a person holding that position.) The 
average pay of all caregivers, of course, would be considerably lower 
than $6.30 an hour. 

Programs relying solely, or at least very heavily, upon fees paid by 
parents face the following limitations: 

(1) Lacking start-up money, many proposed initiatives either are 
never begun or cannot curvive long enough to reach the break- 
even point. 

(2) Programs serve only those who can pay, leaving many low- 
income families with latchkey or other arrangements. 

(3) Programs cut down on quality (mostly in the form of low 
wages and/or high child/staff ratios) in order to keep costs low. 
They may thus meet the minimal needs of parents to have a place 
to send their children v/hile working, but they fail to meet the true 
needs of children. 
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Because of programs' widespread reliance on parent fees, the de- 
velopment of school-age child care in urban centers and other areas 
with high concentrations of low-income families has lagged behind 
their development in more affluent areas. The news, however, is not all 
bad. A variety of sources of revenue besides parent fees has begua iO 
open up at the local, state, and national levels. Some of this funding is 
for start-up only. Such funding can play a very useful role in stimulat- 
ing expansion ofthe field, but unless it is used to leverage other monies, 
it fails to help families unable to pay for quality care. Other public 
measures and private contributions that we shall discuss have made 
possible the direct subsidy of program operation. In this chapter we 
shall examine the growing development of resources for both start-up 
and operation. 

Start-up funding 

Providers of quality school-age child care, whether they are privately 
owned or have public or nonprofit status, are, in effect, small busi- 
nesses. Like other businesses, they need to attract consumers to use 
their services. Their programs may not be fully enrolled at the start. 

During the time that the service is beginning to be available but 
is underutilized, there will be financial losses. In this business as in any 
other, these losses are expected and normal and should be considered 
part ofthe cost of getting off the ground. Outlays that are necessary to 
get the operation oif che ground and that are not expected to be covered 
by incoming revenue may be termed "start-up costs." In sciicol-age 
child care, there are several typical kinds of start-up costs that can be 
expected for at least the first six months: 

■ Salary for one coordinator or program director, at minimum, 
forat least two or three months prior to the enrollment of children 
in the program. 

■ Bills forlegal services for drawing up contracts, for licensing, in- 
corporation and application for tax-exempt status if needed, etc. 

■ Initial costs of liability and other types of insurance. 

■ Renovation of space; purchase of furniture, equipment, toys, 
materials and supplies, and initial payments for leasing or pur- 
chase of vans or other types of transportation. 

■ Staff salaries during, at minimum, several days of pre-service 
training for all caregivers before the doors open for children. 
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Some SACC operators, enthusiastic about opening SACC pro- 
grams to the public as soon as possible, have been hopeful of simply 
starting small and bringing in enough revenue from parent fees alone 
to keep the program afloat, and then expanding capacity as a larger 
market takes shape. While sometimes successful, this approach will 
more likely lead to cutting comers on quality, which in turn leads to a 
lack of enthusiasm among the initial users of the program, which fur- 
ther slows the rate of new enrollment, which further strains the budget 
andcauseseven more need to cut comers on quality The result: a pro- 
gram that has to fold within the first two years, or a program that strug- 
gles along, tolerating high staff tumover, low employee morale, and 
lack of appreciation by parents and the community at large — not to 
mention the m orale, appreciation and welfare of the children who have 
to spend their precious out-of-school hours there. 

Clearly, the need for start-up funding is as imperative for school- 
agechild care as it is for any other business seeking to bring a new pix)d- 
uct or service to the marketplace. Fortunately, a number of public 
policymakers and private organizations in this country have seen the 
necessity of allocating investment capital for the start-up and expan- 
sion of school-age child care. 



The Federal Dependent Care Block Grant Program 

The most widely available start-up funds are derived from an act 
passed in 1984. Congress passed and the President signed legislation 
authorizing a new grant of up to $20 million annually, with 60% for 
SACC and 40 % for Resource and Referral services for children, elders 
anddisabled persons. Although no funds were appropriated in the first 
year of the authorization, subsequent years have seen a slow growth 
from $4.8 million to over $11 million in appropriations. The measure 
is currently authorized through fiscal 1990. 

All states receive at least $50,000, with larger states getting an 
amount in proportion to their population. Each state government 
designates an agency of its choice to dispense the funds: these have in- 
cluded statedepartments of education, state departments of social ser- 
vices or public welfare, and other state agencies responsible for 
children, youth, and family policy. 

Use of the school-age child care portion of the grant is limited to 
start-up, expansion or improvement. It may not be used to support on- 
going operations, to make capital improvements or renovations, or to 
subsidize care for families unable to pay States have employed these 
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federal funds in many ways to stimulate the development of new pro- 
grams. They have developed"how-to''materials, provided technical as- 
sistance to local groups, held conferences for educators, parents and 
providers, and given out "seed grants" to organizations that need some 
initial operating capital to get offthe ground or to expand to new sites. 

State start-up grants 

At least fourteen states have put their own dollars into SACC. Approxi- 
mately halfofthese, like thefederal dependent care grant, have limited 
the use of the funds to stan-up. But they have taken a number of differ* 
cnt approaches to the issue of start-up funding. 

New York is a case in point. In his January, 1983, Message to the 
Legislature address, newly inaugurated Governor Mario Cuomo 
said, "The state must assist families ... to develop local after-school ser- 
vicesJ" Acting upon a sub.<iequent report, a bipartisan legislative coali- 
tion set aside $300,000 in the 1984-85 budget for start-up and 
expansion of SACC programs. After two years, the appropriation was 
doubled to $600,000. These grants have been limited to a maximum of 
SlO,000 and have gone strictly to aid start-up or expansion. They are 
awarded based on a request-for-proposal (RFP) process developed by 
an interagency task force. Since 1984, more than 200 programs 
proposing to create over 10,000 new slots for school-age child care in 
New York have been funded through this grant program. 

The state of Maine passed legislation in 1986 which explicitly rec- 
ognized the need of new school -age child care centers to be able to oper- 
ate at a loss during the first year without cutting corners on quality. A 
fund was created beginning with just 550,000, but in fiscal year 1989 
it had grown to Sl25,000. Money was available to reimburse of up to 
25% of the first-year costs of runninga program, with a cap of $10,000. 
Eligible organizations were day care centers, recreation departments, 
public schools, nonprofits, and youth-serving organizations. 

The state of Delaware has taken a different and unique approach 
to thequestion ofstart-upcosts. Based on surveys of school administra- 
tors, policymakers recognized one of the barriers to opening up the 
schools to community agencies that wanted to operate child care pro- 
grams v/ithin their space. This barrier was the fear of hidden costs that 
these administrators believed would be associated with the use of their 
facilities. These costs could be for anything from time the school secre- 
tary might spend on phone calls relating to the school-age child care 
program, to increased use of paper supplies in school bathrooms. As 
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an inducement to reluctant school superintendents, to principals and 
to other administrators, the state agreed to pay the school districts 
$50.00 per year for each child enrolled in a before- and after-school 
child care program in their facilities. Thus a school district with three 
school sites serving 40 children apiece before-and/or after-school 
would be entitled to receive a $6,000 payment, which the district could 
spend however it wanted. The legislature appropriated 5200,000 for 
this fund. 



State ^elfarc reform as a source 
of start-up funding 

One area of legislative activity with the potential for enormous impact 
on the supply of school-age child r ^rc is that of welfare reform^ Califor- 
nia*s GAIN (Greater Avenues for Independence) bill is a case in point. 
Participation in remedial education, training, and other activities as- 
sociated with GAIN (with the ultimate goal of full-time v^rnployment) 
is mandated by law for able-bodied welfare recipients whoi.e youngest 
children are six and over, it is voluntary for recipients with younger 
children. GAIN was passed in 1985 but did not go "on line" in many 
large counties until 1988. Participants are required to place their chil- 
dren in achild care settingof their choice while they are involved in any 
of the GAIN- related services or activities. Since most participants will 
have school-age children, this will obviously create a huge demand for 
an expanded supply of quality school-age child care. 

In order to prepare to serve future GAIN recipients, county 
Departments of Social Services are receiving funds to support start-up 
and expansion efforts in school-age child care. For example, the DSS 
office in San Mateo County conducted an inventory of available 
school-age child care and found that the three sections of the county 
with the greatest number of likely future GAIN clients had the least 
amount of school-age child care. It therefore issued a request for a pro- 
posal (RFP) for organizations that could develop additional capacity 
for at least 200 norc slots in the three communities. Two organiza- 
tions, the San Mateo 4-Cs and the Redwood City Consortium for 
School-Age Child Care, were selected as recipients of funds. As a re- 
sult, they have staff, funded through state dollars, working in those 
communities to get new programs off the ground. These programs are 
expanding the supply of quality school-age child care not only for an- 
ticipated clients of GAIN, but for all residents of those neighborhoods. 
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Local public support for construction, 
renovation 

In recent years, the County Board of Supervisors in Fairfax, Virginia,, 
has been fundingmajcr renovation and new construction of classroom 
space for the Fairfax County Office for Children SACC program. This 
is one of the nation's largest school-age child care programs. Initially, 
$4 million was allocated for this purpose, and that amount was ex- 
pected to increase. The purpose of this allocation was to include dedi- 
cated space for school-age child care in 11 newly constructed school 
buildings, and to build new dedicated space onto 13 other existing 
schools. This partnership between the county government and the 
school department quite obviously enabled program quality to much 
higher than it would have been if parent fees were the sole source of 
revenue. 

In 1986, thevotersofSeattleapproveda$I7 million schoollevy for 
repairs and renovations on school buildings that included the con- 
struction of dedicated space for school-age and preschool child care in 
14 elementary schools. This levy added to the tax burden of home- 
owners fortwo years but did not become a permanent part of the prop- 
erty tax. It was easily approved by the electorate, with over 70% voting 
for it. Thelev y was needed in part for basic structural repairs of school 
buildings; thus it was not seen as solely a referendum on child care as 
an entity unto itself. This may point the way for other communities to 
gain public support for child care measures. When child care becomes 
part of the fabric of the community's responsibilities, along with 
removing asbestos or repairing roofs, it ceases to be controversial. 

Foundations and corporations are also providing 
some start-up funding 

In Houston, Texas, a study commissioned by the mayor found that 
20,000 to 30,000 young schoolchildren were without after-school su- 
pervision. These findings gave rise to the Houston After School Part- 
nership, an outgrowth of the Houston Commi**ec for Private Sector 
Initiatives (PSI). Made up of many of the leading organizations in the 
business community, including a number of oil companies, the PSI 
worked with the Houston Independent School District (HISD) to de- 
velop and im plement 26 public school-based school-age child care pro- 
grams. The programs are mn by a variety of different nonprofit 
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community agencies. These agencies were able to draw on a fund of 
over$285,000, donated by members of the PSI to help programs get off 
the ground; The programs were also able to draw on the expertise of 
tliePSI members, because each company adopted one of the sites as its 
own and provided executives for consultation and technical support. 

The Adolph Coors Brewery in Golden, Colorado, is another cor- 
poration that has offered start-up support for school-age child care 
programs. After a survey of the beer compan/s employees determined 
that 52% had a need for before- or after-school care of 6- to 12-year- 
olds, the com pany teamed up with the local PT\ to try to do something 
about the problem. As in Houston, the effort involved a multiplicity of 
different agencies that are running the sites. Most of them were already 
operating some sites befx^e the corporate initiative began; with the 
new initiative, the number of schools involved has been expanding— 
from 20 to 36 within the first year of the iniviative. (There are 82 
elementary schools in the district.) While the company has contributed 
some money, its major contribution has been to give visibility and ur- 
gency to the issue of school-age child care. The company hosted a con- 
ference to kick off the new initiative, assigned a staff person to work on 
the project, agreed to pay the costs of any surveys that needed to be 
done at individual school sites, and offered the corporate headquarters 
as a site for school- age child care training. As a direct result of the new 
visibility given to the issue by the Coors initiative, the County Com- 
missioners decided to earmark $150,000 of state lottery revenues for 
school-age child care in Jefferson County. At the time of the writing of 
this book, these funds were to be used by the park and recreation dis- 
trict to hire specialists who would be available to \vork and lead activi- 
ties in the various sites all over the county. 

In the early to mid 1980s, Hallmark Education Foundation, 
along with several local foundations, provided funding for a compre- 
hensive, cityv/ide SACC advocacy and development project in the 
metropolitan area in and around Kansas City, Missouri and Kansas 
City, Kansas. The funds were channelled through a social service 
agency, v/hich played a coordin?.ting role in working with school dis- 
tricts, public and private agencies, churches and others to expand the 
supply of school-age child care. Seed grants of up to a few thousand 
dollars were made available to help organizations get programs off the 
ground. The private grants allowed two professional positions to be 
funded at the lead agency. Family and Children's Services, for several 
years, so that providers could continue to call for technical assistance, 
information and moral support. In addition to the new school-age 
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child care programs, the project also went into a partnership with a lo- 
cal television station, KCTV, by operating a telephone reassurance 
line for children feeling lonely, scared, or bored while staying home 
alone. 

The Gannett Foundations Community Priorities Program has 
provided help for many cities to start-up or expand their SACC pro- 
grams. In Sioux Falls, South Dakota, a $40,000 grant from Gannett 
enabled KARE-4, a program described in Chapter 2, to acquire buses 
and hire a coordinator. In Wilmington, Delaware, $70,000 helped get 
SACC started initially at two, and at then four public schools. Another 
S42,C00 Gannett grant enabled Chittenden County in northern Ver- 
mont to coordinate resources aid start up new SACC progrzims for 
more than 200 children. Foundation spokespersons indicated that 
Gannett s national ofRce had no plan to combat the latchkey problem; 
rather, the Foundation was simply approving a number of separate re- 
quests from CEOs of local Gannett-owned newspapers, TV and radio 
stations for support of school-age child care. In any case, the range of 
Gannett Foundation-supported projects in this area has been impres- 
sive. Besides those already mentioned, the Foundation has awarded 
grants for school-age child care in Saratoga Springs, New York; Bellin- 
gham, Washington; Iowa City, Iowa; Chillicothe, Ohio; Freemont, 
Nebraska; and others. 

The Whirlpool Foundation has donated $734,000 over a three 
yearperiod, beginningin 1987, to a project of the American Ho me Ec- 
onomics Association. Project HOME SAFE is designed to have na- 
tional impact on the latchkey problem. It aims to train 20-30 home 
economists in each of five demonstration sites per year. Once trained, 
so meof these AHEA members are expected to play a role in helping to 
stimulate community-based efforts to build the supply of school-age 
child care. Others may focus more on teaching children how to operate 
home appliances safely and to conduct themselves generally in a safe 
and productive manner during their hours alone at home. 

Funding for subsidy and operating casts 

Start-up funds and technical support are critical factors in assisting 
programs to get off the ground. Nevertheless, if those are the only kinds 
of support that are available besides parent fees, programs are still left 
with the limitations described above: they cither do not serve most low- 
income families, cut down on quality to keep fees low, or find them- 
selves go in gout of business. To avoid those limitations, access to sup- 
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port, not just to pay for the start-up period but to cover operating costs 
and subsidies is crucial. We next examine the developments in this 
area. They exist mostly in the public sphere or in the sphere of private 
charities: the private corporations and foundations have shown very 
little interest in paying for ongoing operations, other than for an occa- 
sional pilot project. 



Federal support for low-income subsidies 

The major support for low-income families needing child care for any 
age, from •nf2ints through school age, comes from what some continue 
to call "Title XX" funds (from the name of an amendment passed in the 
1970s), but which is now formally called the Social Services Block 
Grant (SSBG). SSBG funds are given as a lump sum to states are avail- 
able for states to use as they see fit to support a range of social services 
to families that meet state-determined income and employment guide- 
lines. Child care is one service for which states have the optionof apply- 
ing SSBG funds; most, but not all, choose to do this. The states that do 
include child care as one of the services they support with SSBG funds 
generally allow those funds to be spent on school- age slots for children 
in low-income families, as well as on slots in infant, toddler, or pre- 
school day care. However, very few states have refined their record col- 
lection procedures to the point where they know how many of their 
SSBG funds are currently subsidizing clients with children in ;,chool- 
r^e, dz distinct from other forms of child care. Hen*. while we can say 
with assurance that SSBG funds provide the largest current outlay of 
federal dollars for school-age child care, there is no way to develop an 
estimate of just how much federal support is actually involved. 



State support for operating costs and 
low-income subsidies 

Several states have included direct subsidies to programs for children 
from low-income families in the legislation they have passed. Foui iliat 
have taken different approaches are New Jersey, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California. 

New Jersey has made §500,000 available to support start-up 
efforts and the subsidization of low-income families, through the devel- 
opment of slidingfee scales in school-age child care centers. Each of the 
21 countyofficesoftfse Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS) 
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conducts a request-for-proposal (RFP) process. Acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the prop* ^s is determined by local Human Services Advisory 
Councils, which n elude citizens and providers as well as state agency 
representatives. Grants have ranged from $10,000 to S94,000 since the 
program was initiated in 1988. 

Whatismost unique about Indiana's approachi. oourceof rev- 
enue. An additional one-half cent per pack was added to the cigarette 
tax in 1987 to generate revenue for maternal and child health care, lo- 
cal public health centers, andschool-a^ ;hildcare. TheSACC portion 
of the funding amounts to $400,000 annually, and is used to subsidize 
participation in programs by children from low-income families. It is 
guaranteed for seven years, and then, in accordance with the "sunset" 
provision of the amendment which brought it to life, it will be evalu- 
ated in 1992. At that time it will either be eliminated or made perma- 
nent. The state allows for a great deal of flexibility in terms of which 
providers of school-age child care may be supported with the subsidies. 
In dividu als and family day care providers are eligible as well as center- 
based programs, as long as they meet a set of standards developed ex- 
plicitly for this legislation. They dc not have to be licensed, though 
some aspects of the standards are equivalent to licensing regulations. 

Pennsylvania has taken a creative approach to the funding of 
start-up, expansion and ongoing support for SACC programs. Its 
Department ofPublic Welfare has been given approximately $750,000 
per year since 1985 to allocate to school-age child care. The depart- 
ment decided from the beginning not to disburse tL^ funds itself, but 
to use four subcontractors, one in each of the four sections of the state. 
The first year, there was competition for the contracts; since then, the 
same four agencies have continued to receive the funds and dis- 
seminate them within their regions. The four contractors include one 
school district, one YMCA, one child care resource-and-referral 
agency, and one school-age child care provider. Each receives funds 
from DPW in accordance with the population of its designated geo- 
graphical area, and each has a certain degree of autonomy to deter- 
mine the needs and priorities within :ts area. For example, one 
contractor may offer seed grants to programs within its area that will 
expand service to older school-age children, while another may spend 
more of its DPW dollars on training caregivers and on upgrading the 
qu ality of programs. Each of the four contractors has developed its own 
RFP processes. All have awarded a variety ofgrants, some of which are 
strictly for start-up and others for ongoing operations. 

In California, more than S16 million is provided annually 
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through the State Department of Education to public and private 
agencies that deliver "extended day care services," This money is paid 
out through contracts for specific numbers of slots, for children whose 
families meet designated low-income guidelines. For every slot con- 
.tracted through S.B. 303, the«lat( Hkey bai,''the program is supposed 
to have one full fee-paying child enrolled. Since the bill was passed in 
1985, there have been a number of "clean-up" amendments introduced 
by sympathetic legislators to make it more workable, particulariy for 
communities with high concentrations of low-income families, where 
full fee-paying families are hard to find. Some of these amendments 
havebecomelaw, while othershave been vetoed by the governor or der- 
ailed within the state assembly It is clear that other states have much 
to learn from California's experience, since its commitment of re- 
sources is by far the greatest in the country to date. 

School district dollars as a source of support 
for operating costs 

Most school districts that have gotten involved in school-age child care 
have done so with the explicit understanding that such programs 
would be self-funding and that there would be no use of educational 
dollars for the child care programs. Their contributions have usually 
been limited to free or inexpensive space, custodial care, utilities, and 
payroll and accounting support. However, in a very small number of 
disiiicls, school boards and school administrators have elected to use 
part of their regular funds or special allocations to reduce thv costs of 
school-age child care to parents, or to ensure that children with special 
needs or handicapping conditions are not denied access. 

In Houston, Texas, the school district f.ays for the cost of me cer- 
tified teacher in each site where a school-age child care program takes 
place; that allows programs to offer homework assistance and tutoring 
without having to hire extra staff to take charge of it. Among those dis- 
tricts that have paid for extra staffing to ensure that children with spe- 
cial needs are rot excluded from programs are Dade County, Florida; 
Brookline, Massachusetts;.and Robbinsdale, Minnesota. 

Local government as a source of operating fvnds 
and subsidies 

A number of local g -nments have developed their own scholarship 
or subsidy programs joi families who need, but cannot afford to pay for 
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school-age child care. Madison, Wisconsin, is one such community. 
As of 1987, 42 school-age child care slots were paid for by the city 
government's Tuition Assistance Program. In Seattle, the subsidy pro- 
gram for low-income city residents is called the Comprehensive Child 
Care Program. (Data on the specific dollar amount or number of 
vouchers goin^ to parents in need of school-age child care is not 
tracked.) A more dramatic example of local government support for 
SACC is Arlington, Virginia, where the county scnool district has 
operated a large, multiple-site program for many years. In order to 
offera sliding fve scale for low- to moderate-income families, the differ- 
ence between the actual cost and the revenues collected from parents 
is made up by annual county appropriations. For the 1988-89 school 
year, the revenues brought in by parent fees were expected to total ap- 
proximately $1,022 million; the County appropriation was $407 000, 
or slightly more than 28% of the annual operating budget. 

In Los Angeles, California, the city is tapping a source of public 
funding not previously used in this field, and is payin g for more school- 
age child care slots than any other local government. The funding 
source is a local community redevelopment fund which received reve- 
nue from a property tax incr^-ment generated by downtown redevelop- 
ment. This fund had accrued $4.25 billion by the fall of 1988. In that 
year. Mayor Tom Bradley proposed spending a significant portion of 
this money on a school-age child care and education program over a 
period of twenty years. He called his proposal "L.A.'s BEST: Better 
' Educated Students forTomorrow^ He presented it in the context of the 

need to place L.A.s children into constructive after-school activities 
and get them away from drugs and gangs. 

In the initial pilot phase of the program, 10 after-school sites were 
opened at public schools in vhe 1988-89 school year serving a total of 
2,000 childrer The children were all totally subsidized by the city 
redevelopment ^"ands: No fees were charged to parents, regardless of 
their income. At the time of this writing it is anticipated that if the pilot 
phase is succesLTui, some kind of sliding-fee scale will be designed, so 
that the subsid' will be targeted to where the; ' are most needed. The 
program is projected to open eventually at me re than 400 schools. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the Recreation Commission is the main lo- 
cal government provider of school-age child care. It has found an in- 
novative approach to the provision of services to families who cannot 
pay for quality care during out-of-school time. While it charges fees to 
parents who enroll their children in the before-school, after-school, 
and summer programs at the recreation sites in rhe more affluent areas 
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of the city, it charges no fees at the sites located in areas of the city with 
high concentrations of poverty Since the basic operations of the Corn- 
mission are supported through tax dollars, it simply allocates a higher 
proportion of those staff positions that are supported by tax dollars to 
the poorer sections of Cincinnati . Other areas are able to fund the posi- 
tions they need out of the parent fees they collect. This is an approach 
to the issue which may bear study by other communities around the 
country. 

In some Florida counties, local dollars for school-age child care 
and other children's services are raised through a special tax levy 
authorized by the state government. This method of funding has been 
used to subsidize low-income children in Pinellas Count/s school-age 
child care programs since 1945, when a Juvenile Welfare Board was 
created by a special state statute. That county currently raises over $9 
million annually, through an assessment of $.50 on every $1,000 of 
property value. Of this, $700,000 went to school-age child care in 1987. 
In 1986, new legislation permitted other counties to impose similar le- 
vies to pay for children's services, if approved by a referendum. In the 
first year of the new legislation, voters in Pblk and Sarasota Counties 
defeated the new measure, but those in Palm Beach County passed it 
overwhelmingly. 



Private charitable dollars support operation 
and subsidy 

United Way stands out nationally as the greatest private donor of both 
dollars and expertise to the development of the school-age child care 
field. United Way in many communities has provided the initial impe- 
tus to the recognition of the issue of latchkey children. In numerous 
communities, it is the United Way which has surveyed parents or em- 
ployers to determine the extent of unmet need for services. Often, 
chapters of the United Way have been instrumental in pulling together 
task forces or in holding conferences to develop solutions to the latch- 
key problem. And unlike some other contributors to this field, local 
United Ways have not shied away from making direct contributions to 
the operating costs of programs. This has been especially true if the 
need was obvious because of the presence of families living in poverty 
who would not be able to pay the full cost of quality care. 

Because of the method the United Way uses to collect data from 
its local chapters, it is not possible to determine precisely how many 
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United Way dollars may be currently supporting school-age child care 
operations. Nationally, United Way campaigns raise approximately 
$2.5 billion. Roughly one-fourth of this amount is allocated to organi- 
zations that faU intoihe chilciren/youth services area. Many of these 
dollars go to programs such as Big Brothers/Big Sisters which are in- 
volved with school-age child care. However, some of these dollars sup- 
port a range of other organizations — for instance, 150 Camp Fire 
Councils, 400 BoysYGirls' Clubs, 700 day care centers, 900 YM/ 
YWCAs— many of whom do include school-age child care among 
theirservices. It seems fair to conclude that $10 to $20 million would be 
a conservative estimate of what United Ways are contributing annu- 
ally to school-age child care programs across the country. Developing 
programs should certainly cultivate a relationship with the local 
United Way and look to them as a potential source of both expertise 
and funding. 

Some other donors of charitable dollars for school-age child care 
operations are chapters of national religiously-affiliated organiza- 
tions, such as the Catholic Charities. Others are local charitable 
groups of either religious or secular origin. Examples are the Sorop- 
timist Club, which has supported school-age child care in Zanesville, 
Ohio, and the United Methodist Urban Ministries, which has helped 
establishafamily daycarenetworkforschcc agers in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

A rare example of private business providing support for opera- 
tions is the local association of bar owners in Nome, Alaska. In 1988 the 
association pledged $10,000 per month for one year to support com- 
munity education in their city. The community education department 
d jcided that the best use of the money would be to subsidize the latch- 
key child care programs in the schools. Thus the bar owners' contribu- 
tion allowed enrollment of many children who would otherwise have 
been latchkey children. These Alaskan children face not just the bore- 
dom and loneliness rhildren all over the United States have to contend 
with, but the darkness and cold, during many months of the school 
year, that far exceeds what is experienced in most of the country. 

Special populations may draw support 
for operating funds 

Operators of school-age child care programs may have a tendency to 
shy away from serving children who are considered to be in high-risk 
populations(for school failure andotherproblems)orwhohave special 
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needs or other exceptional characteristics. Such providers may have 
the best of intentions, thinking perhaps that they should not include 
these vulnerable populations because their staffs or facilities are not 
suitably prepared or adapted to respond appropriately to their needs. 
However, many children who attend special education classes or who 
are considered for some other reason to have special needs can be in- 
cluded in school-age child care without any extra provision of equip- 
ment, staffing, or other significant adaptations. To deny these children 
access to programs, therefore, purely on the grounds of disability or 
vulnerability, may raise serious issues of equity and legality On the 
other hand, some children with special needs do require extrastaffing 
and other forms of support to enable them to be in school-age child care 
programs. The good news is that funding from a variety of sources is 
becoming available for this purpose. 

The Youth Enrichment Program (YEP) of Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, received a grant of nearly $90,000 from the federal government 
in 1988, under the School Dropout Demonstration Assistance Pro- 
gram, This is a before- and after-school program administered by 
YEP, anonprbfit agency, using public school facilities. The criteria for 
receiving the grant were that a large percentage of the student popula- 
tion be eligible for free or reduced lunches, and/or at least one of the fol- 
lowing: participate in Chapter 1 programs (academic enrichment for 
at-risk students) in school; have been retained in kindergarten, first or 
second grade; be reading below grade level. 

While the purpose of the gi-ant was to bring up students* reading 
levels, as measured on designated achievement tests, in no way was it 
required that the childrerfs time in YEP be converted to a tutorial or 
remedial experience. A certified teacher was made available for daily 
work with language kits, but much of the grant was requested to sup- 
port participants' involvement in cultural arts, drama, music, dance, 
etc-the kinds of activities to which the YEP program was already 
devoted. A daily ten minute period for free reading was also set aside, 
thus accentuating reading as a pleasurable leisure activity. 

In Delmar, New York, the School's Out Program applied for and 
received a grant in 1986 from the Office of Mental Retardation and De- 
velopmental Disabilities (OMRDD). Thisgrant allowed the program 
to hirea half-time special needs coordinator and fund five slots for spe- 
cial education students; previously it had served only regular educa- 
tion children. The consequent increase in staff and funding enabled 
the organization to rent an additional classroom space from the church 
in which it was housed, and to increase its enrollment of regular educa- 
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tion students by ten (by using the new parent fees t^ hire anotlier class- 
room aide). Thus the special needs funding allowed the progran. not 
only to serve children with handicapping conditions bu * to expand the 
supply of quality care for all children. 

In Maricopa County, Arizona, (the Phoenix area), the Depart- 
ment of Developmental Disabilities (DDD), a state agency, has paid 
for aide positions in a number of school-age child care settings, includ- 
ing summer camps and before- and after-school programs ad- 
ministered by YMCAs and YWCAs. The aides sometimes work with 
one child who has handicapping conditions, sometimes with two or 
more, depending on the severity of the disabilities. The availability of 
these extra staff people, who are funded by the state, relieves these or- 
ganizations of the burden of trying to give a great deal of one-to-one at- 
tention to thrse children who need it. At the same time, it raises the 
quality of the program for all children because it allows all children to 
get more attention from adults: the DDD-funded aides do not spend 
all their time "hoveringovei^ the children with special needs, but are of- 
ten able to be involved in activities with other children, while keeping 
a watchful eye on those to whom they are specifically assigned. From 
the point of view of the DDD, this form of respite care is extremely cost- 
effective: it is much less expensive than funding the same special needs 
children to attend respite centers or to receive in-home respite. From 
the point of view of the parents and special needs children, it is far su- 
perior, as it gives children who would otherwise seldom get the chance 
long periods of time to be in recreational activities with non-disabled 
peers. 

It may be very worthwhile for those who are developing school- 
age child care programs to investigate the possibility receiving of spe- 
cial grants from agencies dealing with mental retardation and other 
special needs, as in the example of Delmar, New York, and/or to inves- 
tigate whether staflfpositions might be funded by state agencies dealing 
with special needs populations, as in the example of Maricopa County, 
Arizona. 

Is quality school-age child care 
beyond oarmeans? 

We titled this chapter, "Who Pays for School-Age Child Care?" We have 
answered by pointing out that, on the one hand, most program fees are 
coming out of the pockets of parents, and that as a result, some pro- 
gram fees can be high, thus excluding less affluent families; in other 
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places, because of the commitment to keep the fees affordable, quality 
suffers. On the other hand, there are important funding sources that 
have come on line in recent years to support both the start-up phase 
andtheoperational support phaseof program development. These ex- 
ist in both the private and public sectors, at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. 

Is the need for start-up and operational support being met? The 
answer is a resounding No. While we have dwelt on the positive, we had 
to look far and wide to find many of the examples of support we have 
cited. For that reason, we have included in our Action Recommenda- 
tions several recommendations for expansion of funding from both 
thepublic and private sectors. In order for policymakers to make these 
appropriations and to monitor the results, they need a better under- 
standing of the current inventory of supply in their respective geo- 
graphical areas. As an example, we pointed out that there is now no 
way to know how much funding is going toward school-age child care 
from such federal programs as the Social Services Block Grant. For this 
reason, we have also included recommendations regarding improved 
data collection and we have identified specific states that have already 
implemented good data colfection procedures. 

We have made reference several times in this chapter to the ivsue 
of thequality of programs. But if it is so hard to find funding to pay for 
programs at all, some may wonder why we are even talking about pay- 
ing for quality. Don't we just need a place to keep these latchkey chil- 
dren from harming themselves and others, where they can be ofFthe 
street comers and out of the malls and have something to do besides 
watch the soap operas and raid their refrigerators? A place where they 
can do some homework and spend some time reading, and maybe 
draw with paper and crayons, and have a few sets of checkers and other 
quiet table activities? 

Unfortunately, we could fill this book withdcscriptionsof existing 
programs which don't do a whole lot more than that. They herd chil- 
dren into one large room, put ditto worksheets before them, offer them 
littlechance for individual initiative or small group activities, or expect 
school-agers to be satisfied with a curriculum, not to mention furni- 
ture, designed for preschoolers. 

Are these programs providing some protection to children who 
would otherwise be at risk, whether alone at home or on the streets? 
Yes. But they are only trading the physical and psychological risks of 
the latchkey arrangement for a new set of risks: risks to self-esteem, to 
social and intellectual development. These may arise from thedaily ex- 
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posure to an environment that disrespects school-age childrerfs de- 
velopmental needs. Such an environment deprives chJdren of oppor- 
tunities for industry, autonomy, and peer relations that are recognized 
as critical to optimal human development in 'he middle years of 
childhood. 

It is for this reason that the kind of school-age child care we are in- 
terested in promoting is quality care. By that we mean care which ad- 
dresses children's developmental needs. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Recognizing Quality 
Scliool-Age Cliild Care 



T . . 

Jl he previous \apicc ended with an appeal for quality programs, 
andan acknowkdgemert that programs have not achieved an accepta- 
ble level of quality. They have the best of intentions— to keep costs low 
so that parents can afford the s vice. But in settling for untrained staff, 
in maintaining high child:. atics, and in tolerating the constant 
staff turnover that results frc... the low wages and benefits they offer, 
they dc a J, 'service to children. 

^ yti^xs of research at the School-Age Child Care Project leads 
us todcclarc loudly ihat there is no point in taking children out oflatch- 
key arrangements, only to dump them into inappropriate child care 
settings that do not address their true needs. We may not be at the point 
in thiscouh. y where there is a consensus about how to pay for quality, 
but at I'east we have come far enough to begin to recognize it when we 
see it. 

Thepumerousillustrationspresented in this chapter will demon- 
strate that quality school-age child care programs in no way resemole 
"organized babysitting.'^Neitherdo they attempt tocontinuethereg-i- 
lar school-day curri ;ulum and structure for another two or three hours 
a day It should also be evident that quality school-age child care pro- 
grams cannot be thrown together on a shoestring but require careful 
planning, creative curriculum development and thoughtful ap- 
proaches to staff training and development. 

It will be helpful to begin by turning our attention briefly to an- 
other part of the world, where the substantial emphasis and financial 
support thefield ofSACC has received has permitted the development 
of excellent models of practice and high standards of quality. 
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Scandinavian children attend "tree time homes'' 



In Scandinavian countries, programs designed for school-age children 
are called fridttskem, which translated literally means "free time homes." 
Manyoftheseprograrnsare located in apartmentsor houses renovated 
for ch ild care purposes and are often situated on wooded lots with room 
for tree-climbing and outdoor games. Indoors there are separate 
rooms for such activities as carpentry, art, housekeeping, dolls, with 
kitchens large enough to hold family-style meals. The group size is kept 
to about 20 and the ratio of staff to children is approximately 1:8. The 
staff are trained in three-year college-level institutes called fritidshem 
pedagogseminaria; here they learn many of the activities, such as music- 
making, sports, dramatics, and pottery, with which they will later be 
expected to engage the interest of their young charges. 

As is evident from this description, as well as from the very mean- 
ing of the word Jritidshenij these Scandinavian programs are not 
designed to offer a continuation of the school day, with its emphasis on 
cognitive tasks and formal, structured education. Nor are they merely 
away of "baby-sitting" the children of employed parents, keeping them 
out of harm's way until the parents can pick them up. Rather, they are 
places where children love to go to explore new interests, to express 
themselves through art, drama, and active play, and to develop friend- 
ships with peers and staff in a cozy, home-like environment. They are 
placcb where school-age children's developmental needs for challenge, 
mastery, and a secure environment are appropriately addressed. 

Quality SACC is neither babysitting 
nor more school 

Quality school-age child care programs in America embody the same 
spirit of "free time home" as do the Swedish and Danish programs. Don 
Hudson, principal of the E^kin Public School in Nashville, Tennes \ 
which houses a parent-run program initiated in the early 1970s, de- 
scribes the Eakin Care Program; 

The parents who formed the Board of Directors had a good under- 
standing of what was appropriate. I didn't and they didn't want this 
program to be an extension of the school day. Nor a babysitting 
service. It was to be instead a place where stimulating activities would 
take place, and where part of what the kids were learning was how to 
make choices. When school lets out, one kid want to PiOp down and do 
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nothing for a whC^ another wants to go to a quiet place and do home- 
work. Later on, maybe they both want lo get involved in a structured 
activity or learn a new skill. 

A similar spirit underscores this appeal for donations from the 
Before and After School Care Program of tlie Hacienda La Puente 
School District in La Puente, California: 

One of the imponant things we will be doing in BASC is setting up 
indoor a^d outdoor environments that are comfonable, interesting, 
and homey. At the moment we have a limited supply of materials and 
equipment and wpuld appreciate any items from you that are in good 
condition ^^wh as: tables (various sizes and shapes), chairs, sofas, 
cushions, games (complete with all pieces), records, children's books, 
area rugs or carpets, cooking equipment, garden tools, etc 

From the "Philosophy & Objectives" of the Hephzibah Children's 
Asso::iation in Oak Park, Illinois, comes this paragraph: 

We are here i.rst and most imponantly to provide jl warm, loving, 
growing, and stimulating atmosphere for children. Based on respect 
for the child as an individual, Hephzibah hopes to help children enjoy 
life and learn to accept themselves as well as others. To fulfill our 
hopes, we need not only the consent of but participation frv the 
parents. 

Even though these throe programs are located not in renovated 
houses on wooded hills, but inside public elementary schools and 
community-based centers, they nevertheless accept as their mission 
thedevelopmentof a staff, an environment, a schedule, and a curricu- 
lum that makes their programs distinctively different from the regular 
school day 

Furds for the construction of buildings and for renovations to ac- 
commoc atc child care progran.. ^ire rarely available here as they have 
beenin the Scandinavian countries. Thus it is this challenge that faces 
providers of schobl-age child care in this country: to create an experi- 
ence that feels like "free time home^even in institutional settings not ex- 
pressly designed for this purpose. 

The good news is that quality programs arc developing in this 
country, providing some American school-age children with an expe- 
rience thai -xn be as satisfying to them as are the Jritidshem for Danish 
and Swedi?' children. Below we describe thematically some of the ele- 
ments that can be found in quality school-age child care programs. 
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Making Choices 

Quality school-age child care programs offer many choices, including 
the option of decliningtojoin in large group activities. The Fargo, ND, 
\buth Commission and its business community provides elementary 
cliUdren withavariety of places to go afterschool; for instance, skating, 
bowling and the movies. Older children enjoy a palette of recreational 
options in "Junktion Funktion," a separate SACC program designed 
for preteens. The Youth Commission handles transportation and 
snacks and provides the adult supervision. 

Infonnal learning 

Quality SACC programs do not require children to focus on cognitive 
or academic tasks; this doesn't mean that they aren't learning or that 
the SACC program doesn't contribute to their cognitive and intellec- 
tual devdopment. On the contrary, some children actually gravitate 
toward intf ctual tasks more readily in the atmosphere of a nonaca- 
demicprogram without tests, grades, or report cards. Public television 
station WNET/13 and the New York City Agency for CI ild Develop- 
ment collaborated in a program in which enrollees of SACC sites lo- 
cated in low-income neighborhoods had access to special reading 
comers. This comer was filled with new books that had been featured 
on the IBS show, "Reading Rainbow." It also included waiting areas 
with materials where children were encouraged to make up their own 
stories. Children could curl up on a soft pillow in a quiet comer and 
read for the pleasure of it as an altemative to other program activities. 
Research showed that as time passed, participants increased the 
a" *ount of free time they spent reading. 

Clubs and themes 

Quality SACC programs offer children opportui/nes to focus in 
greater depth on something that interests them than might be possible 
in a classroom. Just as school-age children in another age might have 
had informal after-school clubs in the neighborhood, children today in 
a good school-age child care program may have clubs that form and re- 
form periodically around different interest areas and with different 
members. In Dumont, New Jersey, SACC participants have become 
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enthusiastically involved in studying Ne\vton's laws of motion, and in 
byUdingandlaunchingtheirown rockets. Otherthemeshave included 
karate, cross country skiing and bicycle repair. 

Cariag for animals and plants 

Helping out on the farm or in the garden, or taking care of the house 
pets or the animals in the bam are time-honored activities of school- 
age children during their days and hours outside the classroom. Such 
activities are incorporated into quality SACC programs. Many local 
4-H programs are ready to work with school-age child care providers 
to grow seeds or even to hatch chicks. Others make visits to commercial 
or university-based greenhouses In Martha's Vineyard, Massachu- 
setts, a staff person for an after-school program developed what she 
called ''pet therapy^ Children went to the local animal shelter one day 
each week to leam how to care for and handle pets. Some also brought 
a kitten or puppy on a visit to elderly long-term patients in the local 
hospital. Some participants later convinced their parents to come to 
the shelter, adopt one of the abandoned iinimals and take it home. 

Work, responsibility and entrepreneurship 

rhe lemonade stand, the newspaper route, the grocenej carried for 
patrons ofthe supermarket, helpingout in the family busine"*: ... many 
of toda/ s adults look back fondly on the opportunities they nad in their 
middle years of childhood to earn money and be responsible for a job 
during their out-of-school hours. Quaiity school -age child care pro- 
grams do not overlook these experiences. The Girls Club of Dallas, 
Texas, offers its teen members a Young Women's Company. During 
school vacations enrollees are paired with adult mentors in private 
firms where they help out in a real job for four hours a day. Tiicy also 
run small enterprises during the summer, such as a Sno-Cone stand at 
the annual Shakespeare Festival. 

Expanding cuftural horizons 

The hou rsand days out - *\ chool have been a time when children could 
be exposed to art, music, t .eater, museums and other cultural experi- 
ences. Quality SACC programs build such exposure into tiicir ^chrd- 
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ules on a regular basis. Shreveport, Louisiana's Youth Enrichment 
Program (YEP), a nonprofit program that served 600 children in the 
public schools in 1988 and is still growing, has incorporated cultural 
activities throu^ private contributions. The Regional Arts Council 
provides individual artists who penorm and teach at each of 19 sites, 
while local sports stars, writers, and members of the busin'jss commu- 
nity also make visits to the sites. And in New \brk state, theOnandaga 
Child Development Council in Syracuse wrote a grant to a state arts 
council to support the work of a local theater group. The theater group 
had created an original play specifically for six- to twelve-year-old au- 
diences. The performances were scheduled so that participants in all 
the school-age child care centers in the area could attend. The actors 
gave workshops on mask-making and theater games for staff of local 
SACC programs. 

Moving between the SACC progk dm and other 
community activities 

Children whc Arent home in the past did not necessarily stay home dur- 
ing their out-of-school hours. They may have taken music or dance les- 
sons, enrolled in an enrichment class, played spons, or joined scout 
troops. Attending a quality SACC program does not mean foregoing 
the other opportunities available in a child's community. Children cap 
move back and forth, with supei vision or independently with parental 
permission, between the SACC activities ami the other activities. At 
the Providence Day School, a private school in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, children attending the SACC program may also sign up fcr spe- 
cial once a week, sixty^ to ninety-minute enrichment 'asses on special 
interest subjects. These have included archeology, ^ .ek mythology, 
and "Monsters and Mysteries^ such as Big Foot and the Loch Ness 
monster. Children who attend th^* Extended Day program gain half- 
price admission to these courses, which are avaiL Je to all students in 
grades one through six. In other communities, music and dance stu- 
dios have made lessons available at discounted prices to children in 
school-age child care ^ ograms. Where Girl Scout or Camp Fire 
Councils have begun to mn their own SACC programs, they integrate 
the participants into the regular after-school activities of iheir troops. 
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Young adolescents need programs geared 
speclBcallyto their age group and Interests 

Between the ages of 10 an d 13, boys an d girls pass through puberty and 
become physically mature. They begin to establish an identity apart 
from their families. They wrestle with values and ideas as never before. 
Where are the young people in this age group spending their valuable 
•out-of-sdiool hours and days? 

Lynette and Thomas Long, leading researchers on latchkey is- 
sues and authors o^Ti\e Handbook/or Latchkey Children and Thar Parents, * 
find that "... there are fewer and fewer resources available to kids be- 
yond the sixth grade level, and in fact the number of such resources and 
extracurricular activities are being cut backr^ 

The Children's Defense Fi^nd raises its concerns about this age 
group and its hopes in Opportunities/or Prevention: Building After-School and 
Summer Programs for Young Adolescents: 

Helping children in the after-schoo! and summer hours is too often 
seen as a growing burden on a communis^/s resources. In fact, it is an 
opportunity for community programs, working together with families 
and schools and with the help of public resources, to begin to provide 
young adolescents with the skills and personal competencies necessary 
to make a successful transition to adulthood 

Meeting the after-school needs of young teenagers presents an 
enormous challenge. At least 30%-50% of preteens and young 
teens— peiiiaps as many as 75% according to the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Inventory — are left to care for themselves during no n -school hours. 
Furthermore, programs for this age group need not cater only to latch* 
key populations. Even those who have a parent at home will be drawn 
to participate in quality programs. Surveys show that parents, regard- 
less of their employment schedules, would like the.se youngsters to be 
in more s»'pervised programs. 

^ ^ungteenagers— and even children as young as nine years 
old— want nothing to do with anythingthat sounds like "day care.** Nor 
do they want to be confined to classrooms, cafeterias, or any place ^hat 
feels like a continuation of the school experience. What they are dr^A^n 
to are opportunities that go beyond those they can get in either the 
home or the school. 
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Community service 

From visiting nursing homes to cleaning up playgrounds, there are 
many ways *hat older school-agefs can be involved in service projects 
through their after-school programs. Students aged 11 to 16 in New 
Yorw State did such things as refurbish the cannons in a public park, 
put together and distribute food baskets, and reorganize the basement 
of a public library. These projects were organized by the Cooperative 
Extension Department at Cornell University In the WAVES program 
in New \brk City, 10- to 18-year-olds spend their after-school hours 
researching their own community and family histories, including con- 
ducting interviews with older people. 

WorUng witli younger cfiiidren 

Some SACC programs h? v^e older, preteen children work with younger 
children. The Broome County (N.Y.) Child Development Council 
gave teens 36 hours of training and then on^e-a-week follow-up ses- 
sions while they worked two afternoons a week. They received a state- 
subsidized stipend for their work and training. 

The SACC program located in the Winnebago (Illinois) High 
School involves 25 students in the active care of 30 children ages 6 to 10. 
The program has had overwhelming success for several years. At the 
conclus. n of the program year, most students voice a desire to work 
with children after high school graduation. 

The Early Adolescent Helper Project involves 10- to 14-year-oldii 
in caring for preschool- aged children. It also engages them in a curric- 
ulum that helps them clarify their own values and vocational interests. 
This project was developed at the City University of New \brk and has 
been disseminated to a number of communities across the country. 

Jobs and money 

Inpm Pursuit in Fairfax County, Virginia, seventh and eighth graders 
have a chance to deliver newspapers and receive Red Cross trair ing for 
baby-sitting. In Dorchester, Massachusetts, the Dorchester \biith 
Collaborative Corimon Ground and Urban Expressions Clubs have 
a job achievement component. Teens receive stipends for yard work, 
small carpentry and repair jobs Stepping Stones Growth Center in 
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Oakland, California, gives teens with developmental disabilities op- 
portunities to earn money through a variety of enterprises, including 
recycling, catering, and repairing of sails and other canvas items. 

Recognition of peer culture 

Much as many adults would prefer to see young teepo studying classi- 
cal piano or reading Nathaniel Hawthorne povels during their off- 
/pours, the children themselves might be more excited about rock mu- 
sic and comic books. Organizations that run successful programs for 
the 10- to 15-year-bld age group have found tha* they cannot expect to 
cut young people off from the peer culture in which they are living. In- 
stead tb'.y are incorporating the peer culture into the programs, with 
sperisi classes in rapping, break dancing, hair care, cosmetics, graffiti 
asrt, lip synching to popular songs, martial arts, and production of rock 
and rap videos. Such ventures into peer culture need not be devoid of 
community-minded spirit: IntheUrbanExpressionsprograminDor- 
chester, Massachusetts, the rap group Young Nation, made up of 
a*- >Iescents, has written and performed programs on such subjects as 
AIDS, sickle cell anemia, and drugs in the community The Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health reproduced "Stop the Mad- 
ness" their rap program on AIDS and how to prevent its spread, and 
distributed it statewide. 

Greater independence 

Family Day Care Check-In uses a concept first piloted by the Fairfax 
County School-Age Child Care Program: to balance independence 
with supervision for the yoimg teens In this program, 10- to 14-year- 
oldsgo to afkmily day care provider after school but they do not neces- 
sarily rerrain there. After touching base with the provider they then 
choose from a list of previously approved options that have been writ- 
ten on a contract signed by their parent(s). For example, they might be 
permitted to go to the library, to a sports practice event, to the home of 
a specific friend, or to just play in the local park until a certain hour. 

Wiiat kind of staff for sclioolage ctittd care? 

America does not yet have hs/riU'dshem pedagog seminarta. A small num- 
ber of universities and community colleges are beginning to generate 
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courses cind curricula appropriate for the preparation of professional 
staff involved in school-age child care. There is, howeve", a consensus 
today among those operating many of the best programs that staff for 
these programs should be drawn from a diversity of educational back- 
grounds and professional experience. Wtiile some individuals with 
elementary school teaching credentials ma) make excellent school-age 
ch ild care teachers and directors, this is only the case if they are flexible 
enough and willing to adapt some of Jieir teacher training and move 
in the direction tliat the schooi-age child care setting requires: more 
child-centered activities, more choice-making, more involvement in 
the community, more emphasis on whole-child development (physi- 
cal, social-cultural, emotional and mtellectual) rather than solely on 
tiic formal tasks and skills that develop academic proficiency 

Many providers have found that teachers with a backf:round jn 
early childhood education are able to transfer their skills to the school- 
age child care setting. This is because they are already familiar w ch the 
child-centered>oncept and because they know how to create an en- 
vironment containing multiplt learning centers, where children move 
freely bet ween art and craft areas, nature and science, block-building 
and manipulatives, sand or water play, housekeeping and dramatic 
play, and other areas. Even with this background, however, staff have 
to be prepared to make some changes. Much more than preschoolers, 
school-agers need teachers who have "real-world" skills (other than 
classroom management) and whr» will guide them in making "real" 
things, rather than in just enjoying the process ot artistic expression or 
sensory exploration. Schopl-agers have much longer attention spans 
than preschoolers and are ready for intensive and prolonged involve- 
ment in activities that interest them; they look ahead to something that 
happens "every Tue:day," in contrast to four-year-olds who arerft quite 
sure how often Tuesday comes around. Teachers with a background in 
early childhood education also need to be prepared for the reality that 
some school-agers will be heavier and taller than they are. 

Other potentially valuable backgrounds for staff of school-age 
child care programs are. recreation and therapeutic recreation; work 
in summer camps, scouting organizations, outdoor education, and in 
cultural arenas such as performing arts, music, and theater. Below we 
look at examples of programs that have approached the selection and 
dcvelop»/)ent of staff in innovative ways. 
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Job applicants play Jam A-Quacks 
In Vera Beach, Florida 

Rarely does a prospective employer introduce t) job interview proc- 
ess to applicants by referring to it as "an equal opportunity to be hu- 
miliated.^ But that's what 1 appened in Vero Beach, Florida, when the 
YMCA program decided to fill eight positions by asking all applicants 
to arrive at the same time, to wear their school-age child care attire and 
to play a game called Jam-A-Quacks. Later, each was given a chance 
to lead half of the others in ten minutes of games, songs, or other spon- 
taneous activities. When not 'eading, everyone was asked tD respond 
(as much as possible) like eight-year-olds. The Y understood that the 
wages it offered weren't high enough to attract individualsr,vith broad 
professional experience. Instead, it decided to use the hiring process 
primarily to screen for enthusiasm, sense of humor, energy and per- 
sonality, and then to give candidates with those characteristics a strong 
dose of information and training on ',he needs of school-age children 
and introduce them ,to a range of developmentally appropriate ac- 
tivities. 

This process produced more excellent candidates than the direc- 
tor needed, so he hired 12 instead of 8 people and expanded his pro- 
gram from 80 to 120 participants. Forty hours of training for the 
newly-hired staff- ranging in age from high school seniors to a retired 
teacher in her 60s — invo'^-ed sleep-overs with workshops and presenta- 
tions as \,ell as swimming, pizza, movies and instruction on New 
Games. 

Older adults make a difference 
in rural North Carolina 

AgeLink an intergenerational project of Western Carolina Univer- 
sity's Center for Improving Mountain Living, has given older people 
who wish to v^rk as caregivers with school-age children several 
choices: group care o'^he children in a community center or school, 
care of one or several children in an older adult's home, providing 
transportation for activities the child would otherwise miss, and main- 
taining telephone contact with children. 

The older volunteers have more than just time on their hands; 
they share an enormous variety of skills and experiences, sacli as tradi- 
tional crafts, music, and story-telling. One of the first caregivers was a 
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woman in her 80s who heard from her grandson that children weren't 
reciting poems in school anymore; she taught them how. Another 
volunteer taught children how to make biscuits. Equally important, 
AgeLink organizers are seeing benefits for the volunteers: they tend to 
remain physically and mentally healthier than others of their genera- 
tion, who withdraw from social activity. 

Routes to quality school-age child c^re: 
accreditation, evaluation, on-site consultation, 
technical assistance and model demonstration sites 

The development of school-age child care has proceeded haphazardly 
in most communities— at least during its early years. There were no 
organized or systematic attempts to mea'JUi e its quality or to bring less- 
than-adequate programs up to an agreed-upon standard. However^ as 
the field has become more established and more professional, a num- 
ber of strategies have been implemented in order to define quality and 
develop consistent standards for it. These criteria then can be recog- 
nized, promulgated and applied to programs across tl board, despite 
differences in regions, administration, ages, and geographical and 
demographic characteristics of particular programs. Among the 
strategies that are being pursued art ax,creditation, evaluation, techni- 
cal assistance, on-site consultation, and the development of mode . or 
demonstration sites. 

ACCREDITATION 

In 1985, the National Association; tor the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC), a voluntary assoriati ^n of professionals in child care, child 
development, and early childhood education, started an offshoot, the 
National Academy of Early Childhood Programs. The Academ/s 
purpose was to offer a wide range of programs the opportunity to, in 
efFect, test themselves against a national standard of quality. It 
designed a set of criteria and a process by which programs could be- 
come accred' ed, with accreditation valid for three years. The ten cate- 
gories covered in the accreditation criteria range from quality of 
staff-child interaction and relations with parents to administration 
and nutrition. 

The accreditation procedure requires a program to undergo a 
comprehensive self-study that usually takes a minimum of six months, 
involving caregiving staff, administration and parents. All caregivers 
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must observe their own programs and critique their own perfor- 
mances, as 'yell analyze the organization of the physical environment 
andotheraspects of the program. Awritten self-evaluation is required. 
The self-study and evaluation are followed by a site visit by a team of 
trained "validators" whose purpose it is to verify that the self- 
descriptions submitted to NAEYC are accurate. 

The accreditation credential is symbolized by the Academy's 
logo, a flaming torch bearing the words "Accredited by the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Programs." It is added to the letterhead 
or parent handbook of an organization that has received it. It has 
rapidly become the most sought-after symbol o'' quality in child care 
and early childhood education in the count ry. All varieties of programs 
in the school-age child care field are applying for it — church-run, 
school diSi *ct-run, parent-run, community education, youth-serving 
agencies, nonprofit and for-profit preschool day care centers with 
school-age components. A recent analysis by the NAEYC of the pro- 
grams that have received accreditation reveals that of the first several 
hundred programs that received accreditation, only 1% were solely for 
school-age children; another 29%, however, served school-age chil- 
dren in combination with preschoolers. 



Many programs evaluate themselves on an annual or semi-annual ba- 
sis by soliciting pcirent feedback thi ough printed forms. A few pro- 
grams have designed evaluations for children to complete. Recently, 
howeve»* some have gone beyond these be^^ mning forms of evaluation 
to exaii.iiiw their services in a more objective and systematic manner. 

Community Services for Children (CSC), in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, became involved as a subcontractor to the state Department 
of Public Welfare. In 1985 it gave out state grants for the start-up and 
expansion of school-age child care. By 1988, CSC decided it was im- 
portant to evaluate the quality of the new programs that had been 
started or expanded with its funding and technical assistance. It 
wanted to use \' NAEYC criteria as a framework for its own evalua- 
tion cfTorts, but to narrow the scope of its inquiry so that it could get a 
quicker look at the quality of programs than would be possible if pro- 
grams underwent the full NAEYC evaluation process. With the 
Academy's permission, CSC prepared a shortened version of the self- 
study materials, focusing mainly on the programs' curriculum, and 
with a particular emphasis on learning the extent to which the school- 
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age children and their parents were being consulted and included ir* 
theprocessofcurriculuni development in local SACC programs. CSC 
added an inducement: $500 would be paid toany program that agreed 
to participate in the evaluation. 

Nearly all programs agreed to participate, and the evaluation was 
very helpful in identifying the strengths and weaknesses sn the activi- 
ties they offered. Many programs, for instance, were strong on treating 
children with respect and being flexible in meeting their individual 
needs. On the other hand, most were weak on offering a wide variety 
of activities that appealed to both the oldest and youngest of their chil- 
dren, given the wide age range covered in school-age programs. Also, 
many lacked materials that encouraged and developed the use of chll- 
drerfs fine motor skills and that supported multi-cultu- ind nonsex- 
ist attitudes. Activities in which children could le? ience or use 
problem-solving skills were not commonly available. Ab a result of the 
evaluation, CSC was planning to assist these programs by providing 
them with resource lists, training, and technical assistance to 
strengthen these areas of curriculum in which they fell short of the 
. .andards. 

A different approach to evaluating program quality has been 
designed by the school district of Escambia County, Florida. There, 
the school-age child care system is a rather elaborate one; numerous 
private providers (both nonprofit and for-profit) play a part in running 
before- and after-school programs at the various school sites. Methods 
have been systematized for evaluating currently operating programs 
and also for bidding for the provision of future services. 

A provider who already has charge of a particular school site is as- 
sured of only two years* commitment (based on a satisfactory evalua- 
tion at the end of the ih^st year) and then must re-bid for the site along 
with any other competing bidders. Thus the expectation of a high stan- 
dard of performance is built right into the system, with no organization 
able to rest on its past laurels. Some of the criteria that are considered 
in evaluating proposals for continued (or new) program operation are 
management, staff qualificaiions, daily and weekly program plans, 
adult/child ratios, volunteer screening procedures, an applicant's per- 
formance record in respect to any licensing violations or other history. 
A point system incorporating the criteria is used to score each pro- 
posal. The scoring for a given bid is done by a committee of five, con- 
sisting of principals and parents from sites other than the one being 
examined, and school district administratoi*s. 

Across the country, in the southern California community of Ir- 
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vine there is another well-developed evaluation model. A Program 
Application Review Committee (PARC) studies providers' applica- 
.lom to operate school-based sites, and assesses the quality of exLng 
programs ThePARCoperatesundertheumbrellaoftheJointPoVv.4 

from thec.tyandtheIrv.neSchoolDislrict.TheJPApurchases porta- 
ble classrooms (or "re ocatables," as they are called in California) and 
F^ces them on school grounds for use by nonprofit agencies offering 
child care. The PARC committee is comprised of tv.-o city representa- 
tives, one school distrkt employee, two providers, txvo community 

members andtheIrvineehildCareCoordinator,thelatterafulltime 
nZpAS""'f''''''"P'"°'''^°''"°f^'^"^CareCoor- 
dination. PARC meml rs visit sites, usinga cl.rry ist ror observation. 
1 hey arc trained m how to observe and evaluate a site before they con 
duct the visits. The committee's assessments are used to determine 
which organiEations will gain access to new sites and also serve as an 
annual review of existing sites. 



OJ-SiTE CO\SULTATION. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND MODEL DEMONSTRiVTION SITES 

AdditionalmethodsofupgradingqualityincludeprovidingorganiEed 
forms of technical assistance and direct consultation by those with ex- 
pertise in the field, and the development of model sites in which stu- 
dents and practitioners can observe and receive hands-on training 
Ihcsc model sites are regular, on-going programs of high quality. Of- 
ten an organiEation that is conducting a model or demonstratio; site 
may do so m combination with cour ac, workshops, and other forms of 
consultation, training and technical assistance. OrganiEations, both 
public and private, w.th such capabilities have begun to become more 
widespread in the school-age child care field in recent years 

A new and quite interesting approach to a demonstration site is 
f; J;^.'d-^'°"da Technical Institute (MFT) in Orlando. 

Florida.MFT,sacounty-funded,post-secondaryschool that provide 
vocational training for adult.s. It has a child care lab site that ias been 
training preschool day care providers for a number of years, in con- 
junction with the 4C-a United Way an,' .tate-supported resource- 
aid-referral service. With a grant from the Florida Department of 

teachc^r' " " '"'"'"g SACC 

Participant obsen-ation is the key to the MFT training program. 
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Personnel from school-age sites not only observe the MFT staff at 
work, they also participate in many of the activiti'?s-and they do so 
with children from the programs in which they work. Children and 
staff from a given SACC program come to MFT for eight consecutive 
school days, instead of operating in their regular space. For the first 
four days, the SACC staff observe while the MFT staff do activities 
with the children. The SACC staff then begin to participate and take 
a more active role; in th ' .st fe\v days, the MFT staff are observmg 
while the SACC teachers are taking charge. This model gives many 
staff their first opportunity to sit down and reflect upon their profes- 
sional interac'ion with children, to think through their communica- 
tion styles, their activities, their approaches to discipline and to 
problem-solving. _ . 

In Hr ston, Texas, where the citywide Private Sector Initiative. 
(PSI) group 'las spearheaded the expansion of school-age child care, 
there has also been a focus on upgrading of quality; a demonstration 
site has been one part of that effort. A private consulting and manage- 
ment firm has contracted with PSI to conduct twice-annual compre- 
hensive program evaluations of the various sites. In 1988 there were 26 
sites under the management of five different nonprofit organizations. 
The management firm maintains one of the sites as a model center. 
Here new staff hired to work in any of the various programs spend one 
week becoming oriented before undertaking their regular site assign- 
ments. 

The Kentucky Department of Education has used some of its de- 
pendent care grant funds to develop a capacity for on-site consultation, 
as well as one of the most systematic approa' 'vs to training anywhere 
in the country Through the Department, an experienced school-age 
child care professional has been made available to visit sites, to observe 
programs, and to follow-up with both informal feedback and written 
reports and recommendations that are sent to the staff a< the site. 

VIDEOTAPES, NEWSLETTERS 

Among the early workofthe Wellesley College School-Age Child Care 
Project wa' .Demonstration Site and Technical Assistance Project (in. 
1981 to 1983). The Project awarded funding to eight organizations 
around the country so that they could showcase models of service deliv- 
ery and offer start-up assistance to groups in their regions wanting to 
learn about quality school-age child care. While the funding and the 
project formally ended after two years, some of its fruits continue to be 
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disseminated: videotapes produced by the Fairfax County (Virginia) 
Office for Children School Age Child Care Project and the •-'^nta 
Monica (California) Children's Centers continue to be viewed by peo- 
ple all over the country; School-Age Notes, a newsletter produced by 
thecocHinatorof one demonstration site in Nashville, Tennessee, i^as 
thot: IS of school-age child care subscribers all over the United 
States; and some of the other "technical assistance affiliates," as they 
were called, continue to be recognized as leaders in the development of 
quality and innovation. We have eferred elsewhere to a model site de- 
veloped by the Hephzibah Children's Center in Oak Park, Illinois: 
Hephzibah wasone of the Wellesley technical assistance affiliates, (See 
the resource list .c the end of this book foi^ addresses of the technical as- 
sistance affiliates and other organizations able to provide information 
-id supT>ort for operating programs.) 
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Ochool-age child care has grown rapidly within the past decade. It 
appears that our nation has begun to take seriously concerns about the 
quality of life and the safety of children ages 5-14 during their out of 
school hours . As we havc seen, the impetus lo develop solutions to the 
latchkey problem comes from many directions: parents, educational 
leaders, librarians, recreation and child care professionals, welfare re- 
form advocates, and even from children. While some debate the rela- 
tive merits of supervised activities versus the latchkey experience 
(some believe the latter fosters independence) there is a growing con- 
stituency demanding quality programs. The initial efforts io serve 
children in the lower elementar/ grades during their out-of-schcoi 
hours have been increasingly supplemented by an interect in providing 
programs for 10- to 15-year-olds, in lit^ht ofrising risks to young adoles- 
cents of drug and alcohol abuse and of eaH; <Jexual experimentation. 
1 his book has offered a "bird*s eye" view of the landscape of solutions 
that communities and governmental agencies have developed. The fol- 
lowing Action Recommendations reflect our best judgment of the 
directions . hink the field should take in order to prepare to meet the 
challenge of serviiig children and families in the decades to come. 

We want to call special attention to one recommendation. Action 
Recommendation Eight. This is that at the local level, governments 
adopt what we can the "broker^ model of school-age child care coordi 
nation and development. In too many places, school-age child care has 
simply fallen between the cracks. Because it has not fitted into one 
neat, existing category, and is not seen either as educa.tion or as social 
service or as recreation (though it belongs in part to all of these), it has 
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generally had no one to advocate for it within city, town or county halls. 
In the absence of major federal and state allocations for school-age 
child care, comnnunities need at least one individual, operating within 
the -municipal government, who can look at funding sources in com- 
munity development, social services, parks and recreation, public 
health, developmental disabilities, public housing, business and in- 
dustr' and see that each of those sources is directed in part toward 
scha. . 'c*ge child caie. When state or federal help does become availa- 
b!<*, such brokers are needed even more to ensure that the dollars flow 
to where they are most needed and can be deployed n.ost effectively 
We salute communities such as Irvine, California; Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; and Seattle, Washington, which have pioneered this concept. We 
hope this bock will help ensure that hundreds of communities follow 
their example. 



Onr Action Recommendations 

ACriOiV RECOMiMENDATIOiV ONE 

The Congress and the President of the United States should pass, 
sign ? A fully fund Comprehe nstve Child Care Legistation, address- 
ing tbe need of American families for an adequately functioning 
sysiem of quality child car,; for children from infa^icy through 
early adole^rence. 

A good model for this type of federal legislation is The Act For 
Better Child Care, known as the ABC Bill, which was introduced with 
bipartisansupportandevertually tabled without a vote in the ^.l/88 ses- 
sion of Congress. ABC was reintroduced in the 1989 session. Any fed- 
eral child care initiative that is seriously considered b/ Congress 
should not exclude school-age child care. This bill covered children 
through age We need this kind of legislation, which places care for 
school-age children in the context of a broader attempt to improve 
American child care in general as it presently exi. 's. The effects of a bill 
like this on the school-age child care delivery system would be signi- 
ficant: even if only 10% of the authorization proposed in 1988 (S2.5 bil- 
lion) went into school-age child care, this amount would dwarf the 
combined totals of all local, state, and national appropriations in this 



field. 
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ACriOi^ RECOMMENDATION TWO 

TheDiipendent Care Grant prog-ram, initially authorized in 1984 
to l^e funded at $20 million buf. never funded above $12 million, 
should have funding for $20 mfilion re-authorized. It should be ex- 
tended for another four years, and ful'y funded at the $20 million 
level. The floor-level appropriation states with small populations 
should be raised from $50,000 to $100,000 whenever the ap»oropri- 
atf on exceeds $10 million. 

This program has proven o be an extremely cost-effective federal 
initiative, succeeding beyond the Hopes of its original proponents. It 
gives each state a block grant of $50,000 or more, depending on popu- 
lation, of which 60% is allocated for expansion and improvement of 
school-agc child care services and 40% for upgrading of re5 ui^e-and- 
referral systems. In many states, this has been the first funoing stream 
specifically earmarked for school-age child care. It has been particu- 
larly successful in aiding start-up efforts by parent and community 
groups and school boards who can run self-supporting, fee-based pro- 
grams, and merely need help getting off the ground. Full appropria- 
tion of the program at $20 million annually (with legislative 
reauthorization through fiscal 1994), with the floor fixed at $100,000 
for small-population states, would boost the states' ability to continue 
these start-up eftorts. Large population states would see most of the in- 
crease, but small-population states would have greatly enhanced flexi- 
bility as well: with the floor raised to S100,000, they would have 560,000 
r school-age child care instead of the $30,000 they currently receive. 



State legisilatures an governors snould incorporate lunding for 
school-age child care into state budgets, either by ixiclusion in 
regular appropriations packages or by the passage of special legis- 
lation. This funding should not be restricted to start-up purposes 
but should also be used to subsidize low- and moderate-income 
families, and to increase staff salaries and benefits to adequate 
levels. It show' ^ disseminated not only to assist school districts 
or municipalities but also to strengthen the broad range of institu- 
tions which are involved in service dc. ^'ery in this field. 

Therf are approximately 15 states that have made state dollars 
available the support of school-agc child care. However, several of 
them follow the example of the federal dependent care giant in disal- 
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lowinguse of funds for operational ex^^enses; others target funds solely 
to school districts or municipalities. In the former case, communities 
with large numbers of low-income families have a hard time making 
use of the funds. In the latter instance, only one branch of a multi- 
faceted delivery system is being singled out for support. California, In- 
diana, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania represent four divergent ap- 
proaches to tlie expenditure of state-initiated school-age child care 
f?jnds that avoid both of these pitfalls, 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION FOUR 

State agencies and funding sources must coordinate their efforts to 
ensure that there is money for operation, as wel' as start-up, so that 
programs ^i-an survive beyond the start-up phase, and staff can be 
properly compensated. 

Collaboration at the local level between public schools and other 
community organizations and institutions should be encouraged. 
One means of doing' this is to require grant applications to show school 
system/comniunity agency collaboration. Funding resources can be 
maximized oy issuing joint Requests for Proposals; this allows one 
agency with start-up funds to coordinate with another agency that has 
operating funds. This allows grrups, especially those in low income 
areas, toapply for both start-up and operating money at the same time. 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION FIVE 

States and local school districts should examine p licies regarding 
the transportation of school pupils between hom( jd school. They 
should amend policies, statutes, and practices w' *-e needed to en- 
sure that a range of parental choices regarding where children will 
be picked up or dropped off will be respected. 

For the purpose of computing cost-reimbursements by states and 
local school districts, pick-up from or drop-off to licensed school-age 
child care facilities should be treated no differently from pick-ups or 
drop-offs to *he child's home. In some states, including Massachusetts 
and New York, amendments to existing laws have been passed in re- 
cent years to facilitare the use of scb ol bus transportation to and from 
school-age child care. School boards and city and tcvn councils have 
in some cases had to revise exist in local codes as well. 
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ACTION REC0\1MENDATI0N SIX 

State agencies responsible for licensing child cate should review 
existing regulations and determine how to modify so that they are 
appropriate for schooI*age child care. Some categories fprog^ms 
currently exempt from licensure should subject to licensure. 
Programs administered under the jurisdictioxx of public school dis- 
tricts, if exempt from licensure, should be subjeci to comparable 
guidelines administered by the state departments of education. 

Five states have whully separate sets of regulations for scbool-age 
child care. Approximately 20 others have made some adaptations of 
their group day care regulations that relate to the enrollment of school- 
age children, but these attempts are still clearly inadequate. The oiher 
halfofthe states, which have written little or nothing into their regula- 
tions to address the special issues raised by school-age child care, 
clearly need to move forward with this task. They would do well to look 
at the work of a few of the states, such as Massachusetts and Min- 
' nesota, that have recently created or revised school-age regulations. 

The most frequent exemptions from licensure are for programs 
administered by the local educational authorities. V/e see no reason to 
ciiallenge this practice, although more than ren states, including Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Wisconsin and Colorado,. have licensed public school- 
nm programs with no reported problems. But there is every good rea- 
son to see to it that school-run schc :l-age child care programs are sub- 
ject to rules and regulations comparable to those that regulate other 
programs. The state of Minnesota is a good example. Its Department 
of Education has drafted regulations to monitor the quality of pro- 
grams run by the public school districts. The state will, in effect, have 
two parallel monitoring and regulatory systems, but all providers of. 
before- and after-school day care will be complying v ith substantially 
similar standards. The state oflennessechas made plans to convert to 
a similar practice. 



The state agencies responsible for child care licensing and the state 
departments of education should improve their ability to obtain 
accurate data regarding the existing systems that are delivering 
school age child care. 

The collection of accurate data on the available supply of school-age 
♦.hild care in a given state or locale is a necessity for policv *nakers at- 
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tempting to improve the supply and the quality. However, most states 
have very poor access to such data on school-age child care. In 1988, 
when the School -Age Child Care Project asked all 50 states to tell us the 
number of licensed programs (exclusive of family day care) serving 
school-age children, only 20 were able to give us an (numeral) answer. 
Only 14 were able to estimate licensed capacity for school-age child 
care. The vast majority oflicensing agencies do not breakout the pro- 
grams they license by categories of age groups served. 

Correspondingly, many sta. education departments are not 
aware of which or how many of their school districts either host or run 
before- and afte;>school child care. While in 1988 approximately 31 
' states were able to give some information on the number of their school 
districts and schools involved in SACC, those with little or no informa- 
tion included some of the most populous states in the country: New 
\brk. New Jersey, Michigan, and California, for example 

As discussed in Chapter 2, in 1988 we found that there weie seven 
states in which both the child care licensing departments and the state 
departments of education had ready access to data on the numbers of 
programs and school-age children served. They were New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Delaware, Ohio, ECentucky, Tennessee, and Utah, We 
urge policymakers from other states to look at the methods of dat a col- 
lection and monitoring used by these seven, an . to strive to gain 
equally good access to information concerning their own school-age 
child care. 

ACriON RECOIVIMEIVDATION EIGHT 

iLocal governments should adopt the "broker^ model of school-age 
child care development^ hiring or designating ut least one individ- 
ual whose primary task it is to monitor ^nd communicate with the 
diverse organizations, public and private, that are involved in this 
field, and to act as a broker between and among them by matching 
expertise and sources of funding with documented needs. 

A promising development in school-age child care is the enier 
gence oflocal models of coordination. These are offices and individuals 
employed by municipal or county government. Lxjcal governments 
designate or hire one individual whose primary responsibility to act 
as the broker for the development, improvement and exp^iision of 
school-age child care. This individual, who may be in city, town or 
county government, in a park and recreation department, in the 
mayor's office, or ir 'he department of human services, is assi^^'ned to 
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monitor and support and act as the liaison with private and public 
agencies and groups. With the appointment of such i person, (he ca- 
pacity is in place to better match needs to . sources; funding streams 
are more iiitelligently brought together. Parents, child care organiza- 
tions, schools, re'^^'eation departments, social service agencies, public 
safety and juvenile justice officials and others can thus easily identify 
and make contact with a source of information and technical as- 
sistance. 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION ^IIVE 

School boards should establish clear school-age child care policies. 

School s are better able to operate quality SACC programs or play 
supportive role5 as partners when their governing boards have estab- 
lished clear, \ .il thought-through policies on school-age child care. 
The lack of clear policies, on the other hand, can seriously retard the 
initiation of needed program^, preclude consideration of alternative 
models of school-age care, jeopardize access for low-income and spe- 
cial needs populations, .ind, at times, produce public friction and pri- 
vate frustration among and between various parties. 

Policies should, at a minimum, address the following: the rela- 
tionship of SACC to the c^^ganization's mission and/or legislative 
authority; the goals, scope, and purpose of the program; the level of re- 
F fusibility of the organization ard other parties invc.ved; the gover- 
hdnce of the program (e.f^. by a parent board); eligibility for enroll- 
ment/access foi Irw-i*^ jome families and populations with special 
needs. 

If a school or community organization is to play only a supporting 
role, such as by providing space, it should set policies on the use of this 
space; access to the space; the extent and limitation on its own account- 
ability/responsibility for the program and whom it enrolls; liability in 
case of injury to child or staff; its role in licensing, etc. 

Transportation of children to and from community-based school- 
age child care sites is a key issue. Local school boards need to be respon- 
sive by setting policies that facilitate transport to and from SACC. 

ACTION RECOMMEIVDATIOIV TEN 

State and local agencies serving the needs of families with develop- 
mentally disabled members &iiould review their policies with an 
eye to broadening their understanding of respite care to include 
?rhool-age child care. 
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In Arizona, the Department of Developmental Disabilities, 
through some of its county offices, pays for aides ; j that YMCAsi 
YWCAs and other agencies can include children with disabilities in 
their before-and after-school programs and su.nmer camps. New 
York's Office of Mental Retardation and Devd ^pmental Disabilities 
has begun to fund school-age child care as part of its Family Support 
grants. Both states have found parental satisfaction extremely high: 
the extra staff, which their contributions are financing, give the chil- 
dren the full benefit of close supervision, while enrollment in school- 
age child care, as opposed to other types of in-home or out-of-home res- 
pite, offers ihe benefit of mainstreaming in a normJ recrer.tional en- 
vironment. It is also extremely cost-effective, as the costs of additional 
staff and training funds in school-age child care tend to be far less than 
the costs of other forms of respite care. 

ACriOlV RECOiMIVlENDATION ELEVEN 

The development of SACC requires the full partnership of Cor- 
porate America through its direct financial contributions, its ac- 
tive involvement in coalitions and other collaborative efforts in 
local communities. 

We have discussed the efforts of a few con.panies to ameliorate the 
problem o^'inadequate care. The Houston Committee for Private Sec- 
tor Initiatives is perhaps the most elaborate and sustained example to 
date of a community-wide effort.undertaken by the corporate commu- 
nity. Other companies ha' * taken their own initiatives. The Hewlett 
Packard Corporatioii put jeof its salaried 'executives on loan to work 
on rc-designing a public school classroom for school-age child care in 
East Palo Alto, California. The Coors Brewery helped galvanize the 
growth of public school-based SACC in Jefferson County, Colorado, 
by sponsoring meetings, paying for needs surveys, and orchestrating 
a public awareness campaign. The American Bankers Insurance 
Group, responding to an invitation from the public school superinten- 
dent, spent $300,000 to construct a .school on its grounds in Miami, 
Florida for the grades K to 2 children of its employees; this school in- 
cluded a section for school-age child care. Telephone Marketing Re- 
sources, a recently established firm in Oakland, Ne .vjersey, decided to 
pay the hoorJy xccs for employees^ children to attend the Center for 
Caring and Sharing, a nearby SACC program. These examples illus- 
trate that with a bit of imagination, any company can find some way to 
become" a part of the solution. 
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ACTION REC0MMFNDA1 ION TWELVE 

Local recreation and park agencies should evaluate the extent to 
which the needs of the youth peculation they have traditionally 
served have changed as a result of the changed structure of Ameri- 
can families, and get involved in addressing those changed n^eds. 

To the extent that local recreation and park departments discover 
that there is a need for school-age child care, they should become in- 
volved, either as partners and col^borators or as the lead agencies, in 
providing this service.. We have pointed in Chapter 2 to a number of 
communities where this is taking place, and there are a great many 
others. We have also highlighted cities such as San 1 rancisco, where ex- 
ten ded supervision of playgrounds during afternoon evening and 
weekend hours acts as a complement to efforts in school-age child care. 
While many families need formal and accountable programs, others 
either do not need them or are unable to pay for them. Thus municipal 
recreation and park agencies can fill an important gap by offering in- 
creased amounts of adult supervision in public spaces. 

Since many local recreation and park agencies have staff mem- 
bers trained in therapeutic recreation, such agencies are also ideally 
suited to ensure that programs in whicn thry become involved serve 
schooi-agers with handicapping conditions along with their peers. In 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, for example, the cit/s Parks and Recrea- 
lion Department offers school-age child care to a mixed population of 
special education and regular education students at one of the public 
sch ols, with a reduced ratio of one staff to four children, in order to 
enable all to participate. 

ACTION RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN 

More research is needed on several key issues: the extent to which 
the lack of dependable and affordable care affects maternal educa- 
tional and employment patterns; the impact of the latchkey expe- 
rience on children and which groups of children may be most 
affected; the effect on children of participation s SACC programs 
and other forms of supervised care; and a cost-benefit analysis that 
could document the long-range savings to society made possible by 
expenditures in quality school-age child care. 

In terms of outcomes of years of latchkey arrangements or partici- 
pation in programs, we need research that permits us to look at chil- 
dren over time. Without such longitudinal data, we have no idea of the 
cumulative effects of either the latchkey experience, the experience of 
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participation in different types of programs, or of experience along the 

P'"^'^"'^^* "'^^ by families of school-age 
children. V/.thout cost-benefit analysis, it is difficult to convince school 
leaders and other policy makers that a dollar spent on quality school- 
age child care is a dollar (or more) saved later somewhei\ else. 

ACnON RECOMMEIVDATIOIV FOlirWEEIV 

Universities, colleges, and other training institutions, with the 
help ofpractitioners and professionals in related fields, need to cre- 
ate an agreed-upon body of knowledge and training curriculum 

that can be widely adopted. StaflFtraining (both pre-service and in- 
service) must become widely available to caregivers and adminis- 
trators m school-age child care. 

Community colleges and many other institutions have begun to 
create and refine a body of coursework and training approaches, both 
ior credit and not for credit. The field needs fo: /r.al courses, hands-on 
workshops, and alternative training opportunities such as on-site ob- 
servation and consultation to programs. 

School-age child care is a rapidly growing field, and it deserves to 
have the training needs of its employees taken as seriously as those of 
wrker in computer science or other relatively new fields of endeavor 
Part of the task here will be to dispel ambiguity about :he ways in which 
school-age child c^ire crosses the boundaries of education, recreation 
and other related fields. After this is accomplished, a consensus needs 
to be reached as to what skills are needed and what ourses should re- 
ceive highest priority Credentialling systems such as the Child Devel- 
OF-nem Associate (CDA) and the NAEYC Accreditation process 
should also be given greater attention. 

ACTIOIV RECOMMEIVDATIOIV FIFTEEIV 

Public education campaigns should be undertaken so that parents 
and communities arc more aware of the hazards of self care and the 
benefits of quality school-age child care programs to childrt:n. 

Such campaigns should not simply stress the unfortunate conse- 
quences of lost opportunities on very young school-agers, but should 
be sure to include information abou the consequences for middle- 
school-age children too, and the benefits to be gained by all ages 
through enrollment in quality school-age child care! Specific educa- 
tional campaigns may need to be targeted to specific audiences, includ- 
ing legislators, educators, and oiher policy makers. 
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Resources 



Programs Identified In Ab Time To iYaste 
(aipliabeticai by state) 

MASKX 

Latchkty Programs, c/o Juneau School District, Community Schools Coordi- 
nator, 10014 Crazy Horse Dr., Juneau, AK 99801 (907)586-2303 

CILIFORXIA 

ADESTE, c/o Catholic Charities, 1400 W.9th St. P.O. Box 15095, Los Angclos, 

OA 90015-0095 (213)251-3438 
Before & After School Care Program, c/o Hacienda La Puente Unified School 

District, 1234 Valencia, Hacienda Heights, CA 91745 (818)330-5017 
Gather the CMldrcn, United Methodist Urban Ministry, 5380 El Cajon Blvd., 

San Diego, CA 92115 (619)582-7071/234-3158 
Irvine Child Care Project, Dept. ofCommunity Services, P.O. Box 19575, Ir- 
vine, CA 92713 (714)660-3995 
LA*s B.E.S.T, (Better Educated Students forlbmorrow), City of Los Angeles, 

200 N.Main St. Rm.l474, Los Angeles, CA 90012 
Santa Monica Childrerfs Centers, Ocean Park Center, 2526 6th St., Santa 

Monica, CA 90405 (213)399-5865 
P^cifica Childrerfs Services, City Hall, 170 Santa Maria Ave., Pacifica, CA 

94004(415)895-7380 
Stepping Stones Growth Center, 1720 Adeline St., Oakland, CA 94607 

(415)834-3990 

€OIX)RADO 

Gilpin School Extended Day Program, c/o Denver Public Schools, 900 Grant 
St., Denver, CO 80203 (303)297-0315 



Resources 



DELAH^Re 

School Age Child Care, 744 River Rd., Dover, DE 19901 (302)674-0839 
FLORIDA 

Child Care Programs, do School District of Escambia County, 30 E.Texar Dr., 

Pensacola, FL 32503-2902 (904)432-6121 
YMCA of Collier County, 5450 YMCA Rd., Naples, FL 33942 (813)597-3148 

ELLiyOIS 

HephzibahChildrerfs Center, 946 N.Blvd., Oak Park, IL60302(312)386-8417 
St. Thomas Pre-Care/After-Care/Kindei^Care, St. Thomas the Apostle 

School, 4229 N.Monroe, Peoria Heights, IL 61614 (309)685-2539 
Wesley Day Care Center, 727 Harlem Ave., Glenview, IL60025 (312)729-0184 

LOL'iSIAKA 

Youth Enrichment Program, 910 Pierremont Rd., Suite 230 RO. Box 36783, 
Shrevcport, LA 71133-6788 (318)861-7954 

iMASS.ACHUSETTS 

CHAPS (Children's Afterschool Programs), 155 Apsley St., Hudson, MA 
01749(508)562-6554 

Dorchester Youth Collaborative, Center for Urban Expressions, 1514A Dor- 
chester Ave., Dorchester, MA 02122 (617)288-1748 

Extended Day Programs, do Adult and Community Education, P.O. Box 150, 
Brookline, MA 02146 (617)730-2700 

MINNESOTA 

Community Kid Program, Glendale Child Development Center, 92 
St.Mar/s Ave. SE, Minneapolis, MN 55414 (612)331-7700 

i\ORTH CAROLINA 

Y.A.L.E. (Youngsters Advanced Learning Experiences), i^rovidence Day 
School, 5800 Sardis Rd., Charlotte, NC 28226 (704)364 6848 

iNEW JERSEY 

Dumont School Age Child Care, 219 Washington Ave., Dumont, NT 07628 
(201)384-1220 

NEW YORK • 

SchooFsOut, Inc., 428 Kenwood Ave., Delmar, NY 12054(518)439-9300 
Discovery Child Care Center, Uni led Cerebral Palsy Association, 2035 Mon- 
roe Ave., Rochester, NY 14618 (716)442- 8580 
The North Area YWCA, 2844 Delaware Ave., Kenmorc, NY 14217 
(716)875-3111 
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OHIO 



Cincinnati Recreation Commission, 644 Linn St., Cincinnati, OH 45203 
(513)352-4031 

OREGON^ 

Eugene Latch Key, Inc., 317 W.Broadway, Rm.ll Box 10625, Eugene, OR 
97401 (503)083-7291 

SOUTH CAROLflSA 

Anderson Family YMCA, 705 E.Greenville St., Anderson, SC 29621 
(803)224-0263 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

KARE-4 Program, 304 S. Phillip #310, Sioux Falls, SD 57102 (605)334-6645 
TE:V^ESSEE 

Eakin Care Program, do Eakin Public School, 1706 26th Ave. S, Nashville, 
TN 37212 (615)298-4049 



After School Partnership, do Houston Committee for Private Sector Initia- 
tives, P.O. Box 2511,'Houston,TX 77001 (713)951-1291/659-1712 

Capital Area Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center, 919 West 28 1/2 St., Austin, 
TX 78705 (512)478-2581 

Girls Club, 5415 Maple St. Suite 222, Dallas, TX 75232 (214)630-5213 

VIRGII^IA 

Children's Center, 11825 Olde Crafts Dr., Rcston, VA 22091 (703)476-8150 
Fairfax County School Age Child Care Program, 11212 Waplcs Mill Rd., Fair- 
fax, VA 22030 (703)691-3175 



National Organizations (alphabetical by name) 

Amcricin Library Association, 50 E.Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(312)1)44-6780 

Association for Retarded Citizens of the United Stacs, Department of Re- 
search and Program Services, 2501 Ave. J, Arlington, TX 76006 
(817)640-0204 

Boys Clubs of America, 771 Firet Ave., New York, NY 10017 (212)557-7758 
Camp Fire, Inc, 4601 Madison Ave., Kansas City, MO 64112 (816)756-1950 
Center for Early Adolescence, Dept. of Maternal & Child Health, School of 

PublicHealth, Suite 223 Carr Mill Mall, Carrboro, NC 27510 (919)966-1148 
Child Care Action C . ipaign, 99 Hudson St., Suite 1233, New York, NY 

10013 (212)334-9595 
Child Care Law Center, 22 Second St., Fifth Hoor, San Francisco, CA 94105 

(415)495-5498 
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Early Adolescent Helper Projert, do Center for Advanced Study in Educa- 

l'S6^2^)"7T9.9066 °' ^ ""'""""^ ^"^^ ^'"^ 

Ecumenical Child Care Network of the National Council of Chutrhes, 475 
Riverside Dr. Rm.572, New York, NY 10115 (212)870-3342 

^i'l'.n?ion'o"'^'^'"^"'^' 205 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10016 
(^12)689-3700 

Girl Scouts ofAmerica, 830 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022 (212)940-7500 
HOME SAFE, American Home Economics Association, Whirlpool Founda- 
tion, Whirlpool Corporation, 2000 U.S. 33 N.Benton, Harbor, MI 49022 
(616)926-3461 

KinderCareUSA(includingKLUBMATESProgram),Kinder-CareLeam- 

s?(2;s77-;o9r' 

NCEA (National Catholic Education Association), 1077 30th St NW Suite 

100, Washington D.C. 20007 (202)337-6232 
NAEYC (National Association for the Education of Young Children) & 

NAECP(NationalAcademyofEarlyChildhoodPrograms),1834Connect- 
icut Ave. NW, Washington D.C. 20009 (800)424-2460 

NAESP (National Association of Elementary School Principals), 1615 Duke 
St., Alexandria, VA 22314 (703)684- 3345 

NAIS (National Association for Independent Schools), 18 Tremopt St Bos- 
ton, MA 02108 (617)723-6900 

^^/i,°n"l,^f'" ^"""'y- 2023 W.Ogden Ave., Chicago, IL 60612 
(312)243-8400 (voice); 243-8880 (TDD) 

National Park & Recreation Association, 3101 Park Center Dr., Alexandria 
VA 22302 (703)820-4940 ' 

National PTA (Parent-Teacher Association), 700 N.Rush St., Chicago, IL 
60611-2571 (312)787-09 77 

^^o'Jllrlr.i^'''' ^ 0- Box 735, State College, PA 16801 

(ol4-}8o5-1751 

School-Age Child Care Project, Wellesley College, Center for Research on 

Women, Wellesley, MA 02181 (617)431-1453 
School-Age Notes, PO. Box 120674, Nashville, TN 37212 (615)292-4957 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Community Services Division, hZ2 K 

St. NW, Washington D.C. 20005 (202)842-1266 
Unit'id Neighborhood Centers of America, 1319 F St. NW, Suite 603 

Washington DC. 20004 (202)393-3929 
United Way Planning Division, 621 S.Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90005 

(213)736-1300 

YMCA of the USA, 101 N.Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606 (312)977-0031 
YWCA of the USA, 135 W.50 St., New York, NY 10020 (212)62;-5115 
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Resources 



Other Resources Identified In No Time 7b Waste 
(alphabetical by name) 

Action for Children, 92 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, OH 43209 (614)224-0222 
Adolph Coore Co., Employee Communication & Services, BreNvery Division, 

Golden, CO 80401 (303)277-3848 
AgeLink, do Center for Improving Mountain Living, Western Carohna 

University, CuUowhee, NO 28723 (704)227-7492 
American Bankers InsuranceGroup, 11222 Quail Roost Dr., Miami, FL 33157 

(.^>05)2:'3.2244 

Carino Child Care Resource & Referral, RO. Bo- 27748, Albuquerque, NM 

87125(505)266-9922/262-2273 
Child Care Resource & Referral, Inc, 2116 SE Campus Dr., Rochester, MN 

55904 (507)287-2020/287-2022 
Community Services for Children, Inc., 431 E.Locust St., Bethlehem, PA 

18018(215)691-1819 

Juvenile Welfare Board of Pinellas County, 4140 49th St. N, St.Pctersburg, FL 

33709 (813)521-1853 
Kentucky Dept. of Education, 1727 Capital Plaza Tower, Frankfort, KY 40601 

(502)564-3678 

Mid-Florida Technical Institute, 2900 WOak Ridge Rd., Orlando, FL 32809 
(305)855-5880 

Onondaga County Child Car^ Cour.dl, Inc, 215 Bassctt St., Syracuse, NY 

13210 (315)472-6919 
Parents United for Child Care, 25 West St. 2nd fl., Boston, MA 02111 

(617)426-8288 
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